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UNDER THE DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H,R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OFj WALES, 
THE PRINCES AND PRINCESSES OF THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
AND MANY OF THE 
Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, and Distinguished Families of the Empire. 





DR. MARK’S 
GREAT NATIONAL ENTERPRISE 


Organised in 1848, and developed at his ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
MANCHESTER. 
To encourage Native Musical Talent, and to promote the general advancement of 
Music upon his New and Effective System of 
MUSICAL INSTRUCTION; and as a NORMAL SCHOOL 
For the Training of Students, who, as soon as competent, will receive appointments 
to conduct 
CONSERVATOIRES OF MUSIC 
For little Children throughout the United Kingdom. 


Dr. Marx. 
Cuaries Cray, M.D, 








Principal, Composer, and C: eee 
Medical Adviser 1. see “see see oon cee one 

The Rev. J. B. Witkinson, of St. John’s Church, 
Manchester, kindly superintends the Religious In- 
struction. 


Master of the General Educational Department .., ... 


Mr. PowE.t, assisted 
by Junior Masters, 
Mr. WriGLey. 
Mr. WriGLey. 
“2 Mr. ELDER. 
Mons. Router. 
“*? Mr. Bearp. 
Mons. VieuxTemps. 
“" @ Mr. Donovan. 
ooo 000 o8e +» Mons. De Jone. 
eee ove eve ws Mr. DowLtna. 
Mr. Russet. 
Mr. Exper. 
Messrs. Powe. and 
ELper. 
Sergt. FARRELL, 
Mr. D. Exper. 
Mr. Squire. 


Organist ~ on 


Pianoforte 
Violin. 
Violoncello, Double Bass, and Viola,,, 
Flute... 
Clarionet, Oboe, and Piccolo 


Cornet and other Brass Instruments .. ove 
Concertina (German and English) e on 


Vocal Classes ase see see one one 
Military Drill and Calisthenics 4. 
Librarian © so cco 00 ose cco co eee ane 
Secretary to the College ws. os. ++ ove eee 08 eee 


one fe ee ate 


oe ae 


Dr. MARK is open to Engagements either for his first or second Orchestra. 


THE FIRST ORCHESTRA, 

Consisting of 30, 40, or 50 Performers, and conducted by Dr. Mark, is composed of the 
Advanced Pupils of the Royal College of Music, and some of the “ Little Men,” who 

erform Sacred, Classical; Operatic, and Popular Music, Also a Vocalist, Solo 

arpist, Solo Pianist, and Organist. 

THE SECOND ORCHESTRA, 

Conducted by Mr. Wrigley, consists of 30 Performers, and is composed of the “ Little 
Men, who play Operatic and Popular Music, and sing favourite Airs and Choruses. 
Also a Vocalist, and Solo Instrumentalists. 


Dr. Mark begs toinform young ladies and gentlemen who are preparing for the 
[roteeston that he affords opportunities of introducing them to the public by perform- 
ng at his concerts, 

Orphans of the musical profession, and poor children possessing musical talent, are 
admitted free, and receive a general and musical education, together with board and 
odging, until the age of fourteen years, when they are either apprenticed to a trade or 
trained for the profession, 

Little Boys, from five to nine years of age, apprenticed for three, five, or seven 
Gane by paying a moderate entrance fee to cover the expenses of instrument and 


For Prospectuses, apply direct to the Royal College of Music, Manchester. 
Visitors are admitted from Nine to Elev: ey Fot ; 
Saturdays and Sundays excepted, leven, a.m., and ‘T'wo to Four, p.m, every day, 





AD. LAURA BAXTER begs to announce that she 

will give a SERIES of PERFORMANCES of SACRED and MISCELLA- 

NEOUS VOCAL MUSIC during the ensuing Season. Mad. Laura Baxter will be 

assisted by eminent artists, and also by her Amateur and Professional Pupils. Com- 

munications to be addressed to Mad. Laura Baxter, at her Residence, 155 Albany 
Street, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


HE NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL, on Monday, 
; Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, September 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21, 
in St. Andrew’s Hall, under the Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, 
H.R.H. the Prince Consort, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, H.R.H. the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, and other members of the Royal Family. 

On Monday Evening, September 17, Haydn’s Oratorio, THE CREATION. 

On Wednesday Morning, September 19, Handel’s DETTINGEN TE DEUM, and 
Spohr’s Oratorio, THE LAST JUDGMENT. 

On Thursday ing, September 20, Herr Molique’s new Oratorio, ABRAHAM 
(first time of performance), and Mendelssohn’s Psalm, AS THE HART PANTS. 

On Friday Morning, September 21, Handel’s Oratorio, THE MESSIAH. 

THREE GRAND MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS will be given on the 
Evenings of Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, September 18, 19, and 20, including 
Professor STERNDALE Bennett’s May Queen, GLucK’s Armida, and BENEDICT’s 
Undine (first time of performance, composed expressly for this Festival). 

og Vocal Performers — Mad. Ciara Novetto (her last appearance in Nor- 
wich), Mad. Weiss, Miss Patmer, Mad, BorGut-Mamo, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. WiLBYB 
Cooper, Mr. Santigy, Mr. Weiss, and Signor Bettatri. Solo Pianoforte, Miss 
ARABELLA GopparpD. Solo Violoncello, Signor Piarir. Leaders of the Band, M. 
Sainton and Mr. H. BiraGrove. Organist, Mr. Harcourt. Chorus Master, Mr. 
J. F. Hm. Conductor, Mr. Bengpicr. 

On Friday Evening, September 21, 2 GRAND DRESS BALL, in St. Andrew's 
Hall, the band (of 30 performers), being conducted by Mr. Weippert. 

Rocer pane. 
J. B. Morcan, 


ASTERN OPERA HOUSE—PAVILION 


THEATRE, Whitechapel. Proprietor, -Mr. Joun DouGiass. Open every 
Evening with English and Italian Operas. Supported by artistes of great celebrity. 
Theatre re-decorated and re-constructed. Four first-class Tenors engaged—Signor 
GivLerti, AUGustus Branam, Signor Sotiere, and W. M. Parkinson—with a most 
popular ima donna of the day. Mad. Lancio, Signor RucGiero, Signor RuLeTT!, 
Signor Moreno, Signor Lucine, Mr. O. Summers, Mr. R. Morrow, Mr. Lise, Mr. 
E. RosentuaL, Mad. Secuin, Mad. Vanirat, Mad, YeTLanp, and Miss A. Lone. 
Band and Chorus of nearly One Hundred Artists. Conductors, Signor Vero and 
and Mr. Isaacson. Monday, Wednesday, and Thursday, NORMA (by the English 
Company) ; to conclude with a Musical Drama. Tuesday and Friday, LUCIA DE 
LAMMERMOOR (by the Italian Company). Prices as usual, notwithstanding the 
great expense. 





Honorary 
Secretaries. 








FERRARI’S WORK 
THE VOICE AND SINGING, 


Price Ss. 
MAY BE HAD AT HIS RESIDENCE, 


DEVONSHIRE LODGE, PORTLAND ROAD, PORTLAND PLACE, 
And at all the Principal Music Sellers. 
“ Of all the treatises on the cultivation of the voice that have appeared for many 
years, it is the most sensible, concise, and useful.”—Daily News. 
“ There is more sense in this work than we find in nine out of ten publications of a 
similar kind.” —Atheneum. 
“ Here is a really sensible work.”—Musical World. 





LASGOW CITY HALL SATURDAY EVENING 


CONCERTS.—The Seventh Season opens on Ist September proximo. The 
Subscriber will be glad to hear from first-class Artistes and Tour Concert Parties 
visiting Scotland or the North of England in the course of the season. 

Glasgow Abstainers’ Union, 118 Union St., Glasgow. Jas, Lawson, Sec. 





LIVERPOOL. 
ANAGERS and ARTISTES visiting LIVERPOOL 


will find it advantageous to engage the services of 


i Al 4 1 NING A] 
LEE, NIGUTINGALE, & CO. 
(for many years connected with the Liverpool Times, Liverpool Mail, and Liverpool 
Albion Newspapers), Printers, LirHoGRAPHERS, ADVERTISING AGENTS, and News- 
PAPER CoRRESPONDENTS. — Swift Court, 13 Castle Street, Liverpool, se 
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MR. C. R. WESSEL, 


N retiring from business, begs to express his sincere 
thanks to the Musical Profession and Trade for the support so liberally accorded 
to the establishment carried on under the title of Wessel and Co., and hopes the same 
favour may be extended to his successors, Messrs. ASHDOWN and Parry, who, during 
upwards of twenty years have taken an active part in the g t of his 
—— —4— — 


ASHDOWN & PARRY 


AVE the honour to announce tliat they have succeeded 

to the business heretofore carried on by Messrs. WesseEL and Co., and hope by 

constant attention to the wishes and requirements of their customers to deserve and 
obtain a continuance of the support rendered to the late Firm. 


18 Hanover Square, London, July 184). 


RASS BANDS.—BOOSEY’S QUICK -STEP 


JOURNAL contains Quick Steps, Troops, Marches, &c., printed in large type 
on small paper for pasting on Cards. Each Number contains Four Popular Marches, 








price 7s. for Large Band, and 4s. for Small Band.—Boosey and Sons, Holles Street. 








DOOSEY’S BRASS-BAND JOURNAL, published 


every Month. 100 Numbers are published, containing Grand Selections from all 
the best Operas, Quick Steps, Polkas, Quadrilles, Waltzes, &c., arranged for Large 
Brass Band, 7s. each, and for Small Band, 4s.each. A very liberal allowance to the 
profession. List of contents gratis.—Boosey and Sons, Holles Street. 


To ALL TEACHERS of the PIANO.—The most 

infallible and expeditious Guide to a knowledge of Music and Pianoforte Playing 
is HAMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the PIANOFORTE, 265th 
Edition, price 4s.—Published by Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, 
London ; and to be had of every Bookseller and Musicseller throughout the Kingdom. 


OMPLETION of CALLCOTT’S HOLY FAMILY, 


Sacred Melodies from the Great Masters. Arranged for Piano by W. H. 
Catucotr. First, Second,and Third Series, each, Piano Solo, 5s.; Duet, 6s. ; Accom- 
paniments for Flute, Violin, and Violoncello, Is. each separate Part.—N.B. Robert 
Cocks and Co. have recently acquired the Copyright of the Second and Third Series of 


this highly popular work, 
“Pygmy tee of CALLCOTT’S ADORATION, 


Popular Sacred Melodies, Arranged for Piano by W. H. Cattcorr. First, 
Piano Solo, 5s.; Duet, 6s.; Accompaniments for 
Part. Each Work has a beautiful 
published by 
ondon, W. 





Second, and Third Series, each, 
Flute, Violin, and Violoncello, 1s. each separate ; c 
Illustration, printed in Oil Colours by Baxter, and is exclusivel 
ROBERT COCKS and CO., New Burlington Street, Regent Street, 


ceed 


“THE HARP OF WALES.” 
Sung by Mr. SIMS REEVES, 
COMPOSED BY BRINLEY RICHARDS, 


Price 2s. 6d. 


‘*¢ The Harp of Wales’ (sung for the first time) is a very graceful song, admirably 
adapted for Mr. Sims Reeves, and sung by the distinguished tenor with a refinement of 
expression which produced a magical effect on the audience, and raised demands for 
repetition which were not to be denied.”—Daily Telegraph. 

‘<The Harp of Wales,’ beautifully sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, was unanimously 
redemanded.”— Morning Post. 

“ The other was new and sung for the first time by Mr. Sims Reeves. It is called 
the * Harp of Wales,’ and is a lovely and expressive melody, It was enthusiastically 
encored.”—Daily News. 

“* Mr. Richards did honour to his fatherland by introducing a new song, ‘ The Harp 
of Wales,’ which is sure to become a favourite of the Cymri, who are justly proud of 
their bards. So admirably was this sung by Mr. Simis Reeves, that an encore was in. 
evitable, and the ballad was as warmly applauded the second time as the first.”— 
Musical World. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., bes Géneral de la Maison Brandus, de Paris ; 
244 Regent Street, corner of Little Argyll Street, where may be obtained— 


“ THE SULIOTE WAR SONG,” sung by Mr. Santley, price 3s. 
“ THE BLIND MAN & SUMMER,” sung by Miss Palmer, price 2s. 6d. 
* ETHEL,” Romance for the Pianoforte, price 2s, 
* LEOPOLD,” Mazurka Favourite, price 2s. 
Composed by Brinley Richards, 


* WOULD I WERE A BUTTERFLY,” by A. 


ScHLOoEsser, sung with immense applause by Mad. Lemmens-SHernincTon, 
is published, price 2s. 6d. by Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


B. ALLEN’S New FANTASIA on “ OBERON,” 


G. composed expressly for and dedicated to Miss ARABELLA Gopparp, is now 
published, price 5s. by Duncan Davison and Co, 244 Regent Street, W. 


EYERBEER’S FOURTH MARCHE AUX FLAM- 


BEAUX (* Royal Wedding March ”), compares in honour of the Marriage of 
the Princess Royal of England with Prince Frederick William of Prussia, which was 
played with such immense effect by the Band of the Guides at the Féte of the 
Orphéonistes at the Crystal Palace, is published for the Pianoforte, price 4s., by Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, London, W. 














OHN FIELD’S SIX CELEBRATED NOCTURNES, 
edited by Franz Liszt. Price 2s. each, London: Ashdown and,Parry (succes- 
sors to Wessel & Co.), 18 Hanover Square. 


ULLAK, LES ARPEGES:—This celebrated piece, 
played by Mr. Charles Hallé with immense success, is published by Ashdown 
and Parry, 18 Hanover Square, London. 








“ HEN THE MOON IS BRIGHTLY SHINING.” 


Molique’s favourite Serenade, sung by Mr. Sims Reeves. This beautiful 
Song is now published for Tenor, Mezzo-Soprano, or Baritone Voice. Price 2s. 6d. 
London: Ashdown and Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


HE MAZURKAS of CHOPIN, edited by J. W. 


Davison, complete in One large Volume, music size (100 pages), with Critical 
and Biographical Preface by the Editor, and Portrait of Chopin, price 8s., or superbly 
bound in crimson cloth, gilt edges, price 10s. 6d.—The Atheneum of July 28 says :— 
‘‘ This is a very handsome publication. The price is cheap, the page is clear, and the 
type is good. A careful preface by Mr. Davison serves as Overture to these Mazurkas, 
and, as far as criticism and analysis go, is competent and well reasoned out.” 


Boosey and Sons, Holles Street. 








IMS REEVES’S newest and most popular Ballad is 

“ Tlove YOU,” composed expressly for him by Balfe. “ [ love you” was sung 

by Mr. Reeves, and enthusiastically encored, at Mr. G. W. Martin’s Concert, Exeter 

Hall, Mr. Lindsay Sloper’s and Miss Susannah Cole’s Concerts, St. James's Hall, and 

will be sung at Mr. Balfe’s Benefit Concert at the Royal Surrey Gardens, and at the 

Crystal Palace Concerts. London, published, price 3s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street, W. 


LBYE COOPER’S NEW SONG, “The Meadow 


Gate,” composed expressly for him by GeorGe B. ALLEN, is now published, 
price 2s. 6d. by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


“”¢XOOD NIGHT,” Réverie by Kune on Reichardt’s 
popular Wiegenlied (Cradle Song), is now published for the Pianoforte, price 
3s, by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 











LLIOT GALER’S NEW SONGS, composed expressly 

4 for him by W. Meyer Luvz, are just published, viz.:— Under the Linden 

Tree” and ‘“ Merry little Maud,” price 2s, 6d. each, by Duncan Davison and Co, 244 
Regent Street, W. 


HE FORSAKEN. Ballad. Composed expressly for 
Fat =. Catherine Hayes, by Virginia Gabriel. Price 3s. C. Lonsdale, 26 Old 
ond strect. 








“TF I COULD CHANGE AS OTHERS CHANGE,” 

composed by M. W. Batre expressly for Madame Laura Baxter, and sung 
by her with distinguished success at St. James’s Hall and the Royal Surrey Gardens, 
is now published, price 2s, 6d. by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 





“(1OOD NIGHT,” New Song by A. Retcnarnr, 

Composer of “ Thou art so near and yet so far,” is published, with English 
and German Words, and a Portrait of Herr Reichardt, price 28. 6d. by Duncan 
Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


3: ( 1 OD SAVE THE QUEEN,” for Four Male Voices, 
as sung by the Choir of 3000 FRENCH ORPHEONISTS, at the Fétes given 

in the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, arranged especially for them by CAMILLE pg Voss, is 

published in score, price 6d., by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 

Zz 








“T LOVE YOU,” New Song by Batre, composed 


expressly for Mr. Sims Reeves, and sung by him with the grentent success, is 
published, price 3s. by Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 





EW SONGS by J. W. DAVISON, “Rough wind 


that moanest loud” (sung by Mr. Santley at the Monday Popular Concerts) ; 
‘¢ Swifter far than Summer’s flight,” (sung by Miss Palmer at the Monday Popular 
Concerts) ; “ False friend, wilt thou smile or weep,’”’ Beatrice’s song in the Cenci 
(sung po Madame Sainton-Dolby, at the Monday Popular Concerts, St. James’s Hall) ; 
are published by Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201 Regent Street. 

The above Songs form Nos. 1, 2, and 3 of Vocal Illustrations of Shelley. 

“* Mr, Sautley was encored in one of the thoroughly picturesque and poetical settings 
of Shelley, by Mr. J. W. Davison, mentioned a week or two since, His song, ‘ Rough 
wind that moanest loud,’ is a thoroughly good song,”— Athen@um. 

“ Madame Sainton-Dolby’s greatest efforts were called forth by Mendelssohn’s 

Night’ song, and Mr. J. W. Davison’s ‘ False friend, wilt thou smile or weep’ (from 
Shelley’s ‘Cenci’), to both of which she did the amplest justice. The! latter work is 
one of the most poetical and beautiful of the ‘Vocal Illustrations of Shelley,’ composed 
by Mr. Davison many years ago, and which, though rarely heard, possess far more 
sterling merit than nine-tenths of the most admired songs of the day. A more intel- 
lectual treatment of the words could not well be imagined. Mr. Davison has com- 
pletely caught the spirit of the poetry, and heightened its beauty by the potent charms 
which belong only to the sister’art. ‘ False friend, wilt thou smile or weep,’ sung to 
perfection by Madame Sainton-Dolby, was enthusiastically applauded.” 

Morning Post, April 26, 1860. 
Cramer, Beale, and Chappell, 201 Regent Street. 


ANTERBURY HALL CONCERTS.—This Evening. 


C. H. Gounod’s Opera, FAUST, and selections from “ Dinorah,” “ Trovatore,” 
‘* Macbeth,” &c. After which, the ETHIOPIANS, consisting of Seventeen per- 
formers, organised expressly for this establishment, for the performance of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music, Comic and Sentimental, with Negro Delineations, Anecdotes, &c., 
in addition to the usual entertainment. The Fine Arts Gallery is open from Eleven 
a.m, till Twelve p.m. 
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Rebdielvs. 
—_———. 


Exriorina a pond of musical minnows and sticklebacks 
(vulgo, “ tittlebats), pretty little fish, darting and glittering 
in the shallow depths (pardon ! reader), or splashing about 
near the surface, of the water, the live-long day, we first 
lay hands on— 

Twenty-two Two-part School Songs, by J. F. Bors- 
chitzky (author)—as taking and easy as any of this gentle- 
man’s compilations for the use of his “Elementary Singing- 
Classes.” ‘They may be sung by soprano and tenor, or by 
alto and bass, with ad libitum accompaniment for piano- 
forte, or bass. On the last page will be found rules for the 
pronunciation, and explanations of the meaning of the Ita- 
lian terms employed by M. Borschitzky in his work. With 
this handful of minnows we are well pleased, though they 
present no unusual tints, or combinations of tints, to ad- 
mire, being, indeed, ordinary minnows. 

Long Life to the Queen, by Waldemar Malmené, of 
Necton, Norfolk (Darken and Colsey), is a bold stickleback, 





in the shape of a national song, with pianoforte accompani- 
ment, inscribed to the volunteer riflemen of England. The 
words, by Horatio Nelson (auspicious name), are good, and 
the music of Mr. Malmené, of Necton, Norfolk, so free and 
skilfully conducted (although the tune be not as new as it 
is vigorous), that he might fairly change his nom de guerre 
to Bienmené. He might then try his hand at engendering 
verch, 

; Fantasia on “ Annie Laurie,” by Charles Weisbecker 
(Wessel and Co.*), though still appertaining to the minnow 
tribe, is a long, brown, lanky minnow, without one varie- 
gated tint to relieve its dull monotony, the simple tune 
of “ Annie Laurie,” flaunting in arpeggios up and down 
the key-board of the piano, and such-like uncongenial finery 
— voila tout. We like not such minnows, and care but little 
to englobe them. 

The London Rifle Brigade March, by Edwin Ould 
(Joseph Williams), may be coupled with the stickleback of 
M. Waldemar, Mal (dien) mené, possessing in a great mea- 
sure the same qualities that win praise for its proposed 
companion, while just as deficient in originality. 

To leave the minnow-pond; Comrades in Arms, chorus 
for four male voices, composed by Adolph Adam, written 
and edited by George Linley (Boosey and Sons), is an 
English version of the celebrated Enfants de Paris, sung 
with unbounded applause by the Orpheonistes at the 
Crystal Palace. The difficulty of adapting English words 
to the melody has been surmounted by Mr. Linley with his 
accustomed skill. Les Enfants de Paris was one of the 
contributions of the French choristers, which created the 
most marked sensation at the recent festival in the Crystal 
Palace, being invariably encored. Its great success fully 
warranted its publication in an English dress, and Mr, 
George Linley may be fairly congratulated on having 
accomplished his task so well. 

To return to the minnow pond; L’Adiew—by Charles 
Weisbecker (Wessel and Co.*)—a so-styled “ melodie” for 
the pianoforte, though lachrymose, is thoughtful, and is by 
no means inexpressive. ‘The omission of an accidental, | 





here and there, is not, however, calculated to diminish the | Pp 


uncertainty of the performer about the precise key in which | 
he may be playing—a difficulty created by M. Weisbecker | 
himself, who seems to have been moved with a desire of | 





* Query, Ashdown and Parry. 


exhibiting a species of coquetry between E flat and B flat. 
As an example we may point to page 5, where (line 2, 


| bar 5), an A appears without the appropriate flat, which 


oversight ig repeated notatim in the succeeding bar. 
I’ Adieu may be likened to a minnow bereaved and discon- 
solate, for some piscatory reason, known exclusively to the 
“finny” and “scaly ” tribes. 

More minnows !—but pretty creatures, and therefore not 
unwelcome. This time we take up another handful, in the 
shape of a first instalment of Twenty-four short pieces 
in all the Major and Minor Keys, by Alfred Beddoe 
(B. Williams)—which, but the shelves of the pianoforte 
studio are already so rich in études and all sorts of “ exer- 
cises,” some of them undeservedly neglected, might be of 
some service. The twelve pieces before us are so good for 
the most part, that those who try them through will doubt- 
less give a hearty welcome to their twelve brothers and 
sisters who are to follow. Had they been long (not 
lengthy), instead of “short,” we should have thought still 
more of them, and have forborne classing them in the 
category of “minnows.” Indeed one or two of them— 
No. 3, a graceful allegretto in B flat ; No. 5, another grace- 
ful allegretto in A ; and best of all, Nos. 6 and 8, a very 
interesting allegro in E flat minor, and a scarcely less 
interesting allegro assai in G sharp minor, almost rise to 
the dignity of carp. At the same time, No. 12, a Cradle- 
Song (a pianoforte composer without his “ berceuse” is 
becoming a rara avis), may be accepted as one of the 
‘gentlest and most engaging of minnows ; while there are 
other little fish in the selection well worth catching by the 
tails. But we have alluded to carp, and time presses. 


—<— << 


MUSIC AND THEATRES IN PARIS. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
Aug. 22, 1860. 


I wrx begin this week by giving your readers an opportunity 
of reading a letter which all the — here have been printing, 
addressed by General Bonaparte to his friend Talma, a few days 
before the 13 Vendémiaire. It is a very remarkable letter, and 
has produced quite a sensation here both in literary and political 
circles. Here it is :— 

“T have fought like a lion for the Republic, my good friend, Talma, 
and in return she lets me die of hunger. I am at the end of my resour- 
ces ; that wretch, Aubry, leaves me on the pavé when he might make 
something of me. I feel in myself strength enough to cut out Generals 
Santerre and Rossignol ; and cannot they find a corner of La Vendée or 
some other place where I can be employed? Thou art happy ! thy 
reputation depends on no single individual ; two hours spent upon the 
boards bring thee face to face with the public, who are the dispensers 
of glory. We soldiers must purchase it on a vaster stage on which we 
are not always allowed to appear. Regret not thy position ; stay in 
thy theatre. Who knows if ever I shall appear again upon mine. 

“T saw Monvel yesterday; he is a thorough friend. Barras makes 
me fine promises ; but will he keep them? I doubt it. Meanwhile, 
I am at my last penny. Have you a few crowns at my service? I 
shall not refuse them, and will assure you of their reimbursement out 
of the first kingdom I shall conquer with my sword. My friend, how 
happy were the heroes of Aristotle! They depended not on a Minister 
of War! 
“ Adieu, thine entirely, 

“ BoNAPARTE.” 


I stated in my last what was not quite correct, namely, that 
Pierre de Medicis was played at the opera on the gratis night for 


the Emperor's fete. So it had been anounced; but as I was not 
resent, having neither time nor inclination to figure in the mob 
who besieged the doors seven hours before the performance, I 
was not aware the opera was changed for Robert le Diable, an old 
favourite on these occasions. Considering that this popular chef- 
d’eeuvre of its composer has been got up with entirely fresh 
dresses and scenery, that the two successful débutantes Mad. 
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Vandenheuvel Duprez and Mlle. Marie Saxe sang in it, and that 
the exchange was Meyerbeer vice Poniatowski, the plebs could 
hardly complain, though faith had not been kept with them. The 
author and composer of the cantata sang on the occasion, under 
the title of “Le Quinze Aoi,” M. Cormon and M. Aimé Maillart, 
have been decorated with the order of the Legion of Honour. 
The solos in this piece were sang by M. Dumestre, the baritone. 
Saturday last there was a performance for the benefit of the 
suffering Christians of Syria. Semiramis was the opera, and Mad. 
Ferraris made her re-appearance in the ballet. : 

The gratuitous performance at the Opéra Comique was quite a 
brilliant affair; for the public on these occasions are always 
treated, as though they were the flower of Parisian connoisseurship. 
The opera was Fra Diavolo, in which M. Montaubry reappeared, 
after a short absence, and Mad. Faure played the part of Zerlina, 
which she does so prettily. Condere sang in Maitre Pathelin, and 
a cantata de circonstance, “ Vive I'Empereur,” was performed, the 
words of which are by M. Beaumont, and the music by M. Jules 
Cohen. 

There is a new work in preparation here in three acts, which 
for the present bears the title of Une Révolte dans [Inde. The 
principal parts are to be played by Mad. Ugaldeand M. Crosti. 
The Part du Diable is also being rehearsed for Mlle. Monrose, who 
is to play Carlo Broschi. Ze Docteur Mirobolant, by M. Eugéne 
Gautier, will be produced towards the end of the month. A 
pretty little opera, by MM. Cremieux and Caspers, entitled Ma 
Tante dort, originally brought out at the Théatre Lyrique, is to be 
transplanted here. Mad, Ugalde, Mlles. Revilly and Bousquet, 
and MM. Mocker and Ponchard will play in it. Thus you see 
the new manager, M. Beaumont, does not go to sleep over his 
task, and, while he finds time to write loyal and patriotic odes, 
does not neglect the main chance. 

The Théaitre Lyrique is preparing to commence its next 
campaign on the Ist of September. Several novelties are in hand. 
In the first place, there is Crispin Rival de son maitre, a comedy 
of Lesage, which has been sliced into two acts by M. Henri 
Berthoud, and“wedded to music by M. Sellenick. Two comic 
operas in one act are also ready, viz.: Une bonne Nuit, composed 
by M. Aristide Hignard, and Astaroth, the music whereof is by 
M. Debillemont. Besides these are to follow two grand works, 
one by MM. Scribe and Clapisson, the other by MM. Cormon and 
Aimé Maillart, before mentioned. Mad. Viardot remains a 
member of the company at a salary of 3000 francs per month 
(£120). She will appear again in Orphée, and it is intended to 
get up another opera of Gluck’s for her, either Alceste or Iphigénie. 

Besides the fortunate author and composer whom I have just 
mentioned as having received the decoration of the Legion of 
Honour, a complete batch of literary and musical celebrities (more 
or less) has been enrolled in that swellest of mobs. In this 
motley list M. Revial, professor of singing at the Conservatoire, 
and M. Martin, secretary of the Imperial Opera, and M. Dela- 
porte, the luckless Garibaldi of the Orpheonist invasion, figure 
cheek by jowl with Léon Laya, the distinguished author of 
Due Job, and with Gevaert, the very clever (Belgian) composer 
of Quentin Durward and the Billet de Marguerite. M. Paul de 
Saint Victor shines also as an homme de lettres in this, for the most 
part, ragged regiment, with which Falstaff would most certainly 
have refused to march through Coventry, and which in the 
present state of the French press, although “ food for powder,” 
have no chance of being, as they deserve to be, “ well peppered.” 

To pass to another distribution of honours, the Conservatorium 
of Music in Vienna has just awarded its annual prizes. The 
number of pupils who studied in this institution during the year 
was 336. Of these twenty-one obtained prizes, seventy-two were 
honourably mentioned, and seven had silver medals allotted to 
them. With so large a number of competitors it may be imagined 
that the struggle for distinction was proportionately arduous. Con- 
nected with the same subject of well-earned distinctions is the 
presentation, by the Lieder-Tafel of Mayence, of a diploma of 
honorary membership to Steckhausen the baritone. 

My correspondent at Baden informs me that Hector Berlioz is 
busy preparing his festival performances which constitute the 
next exciting occasion to which the mob of pleasure-seckers there 
are eagerly looking. I have just received also a programme of a 


concert lately given at the Kursaal, at Hamburg, for the benefit 
of the local charities. Vieuxtemps, who possesses a chateau villa 
near this gamblers’ paradise, was among the artists, as was also 
M. A. Jaell, the pianist, and Mad. Cambardi, who sang the 
cavatinas from Norma and the Trovatore. 

I told you of a new opera which had been sent in to the Opéra 
Comique by MM. Roqueplan and Sardon, under the title of La 
Villa Medicis, concerning which it was rumoured that M. Roque- 
~ name stood for that of an actress of the Thédtre Francais. 

{. Battu, the father of the late Léon Battu, now comes forward 
to claim as his son’s, if not the a itself, the title, which, 
he says, was that of an opera offered by Léon Battu to M. Roque- 
plan when he was director of the Opéra Comique. M. Battu 
admits that the MS. of his son’s work was duly returned to him, 
but merely calls on the ex-manager not to use his son’s title to 
avoid all suspicion of plagiarism. If it be a mere question of 
using a title, which has nothing very remarkable or original 
about it, there was scarcely any ground for this paternal inter- 
ference. If, however, there has been unfair play, it is another 
matter altogether, and in that case we shall hear more about it. 

I forgot to mention, while referring to the doings at Baden, that, 
on the occasion of the success of his opera of La Colombe, M.Gounod, 
being besieged with complimentary addresses, delivered himself of 
a short speech of thanks, in which he regretted his inability to 
express his gratification in cette belle langue Allemande, and pro- 
mised he would at once set to and learn German against the next 
occasion when he should have to manifest his delight at a German 
compliment. People think this was rather a rash promise, 
and that the eminent composer had better hire an interpreter, and 
devote the time necessary to mastering the language of horses to 
the composition of new works. It is difficult to say which would be 
most profitable to the world of these two courses. 

There is an account in the Belgian journals of the festival per- 
formance of Haydn's Seasons by the Société Godefrid of Namur. 
The king and the Royal family were present, and were received 
on their entrance with the most demonstrative marks of enthu- 
siasm. M. Royer de Behr then read an address which was also 
loudly applauded. The performance commenced with a sym- 
phony Sur des airs Nationaux, by M. Hanssens, the well-known 
conductor of the orchestra at the Théitre de la Monnaie. This 
was succeeded by a trio from Ji Matrimonio Segreto, the effect of 
which was in a great measure lost from the vastness of the concert- 
room. ‘The oratorio of the Seasons was then commenced accord- 
ing to a French version by M. Royer. The solo vocalists were, 
Miles. de Aynssa, MM. Carman, and Depoitier. 

T hear that the prima donna, Mad. Maria Palmieri, has just 
made an engagement with the Pyne and Harrison management to 
sing at Covent Garden, from October next to March, 1861. She 
is to appear in the Trovatore, in English, of course. 


— Ts > 


APROPOS OF THE NORWICH FESTIVAL. 
Moriqur’s Oratorio, “ ABRAHAM.” 


Tue life of Abraham is singularly fertile in dramatic incidents. 
The persons in Herr Molique’s Oratorio, which will be performed 
at the Norwich Festival for the first time, are Abraham, Sarah, 
Hagar, Isaac, two angels, and a messenger, giving opportunity for 
employing the following voices :—Soprano solos—Angel, Hagar, 
Isaac; Alto solos—Angel, Sarah ; Baritone solo—Abraham ; Bass 
solo—Messenger. In addition to these there is a tenor (solo) to 
whom no fixed character is given. After the first chorus “Blessed 
is the man,” Abraham is commanded in a recitative to depart 
from his country; in answer to which he has an air wherein he 
prays for guidance from the Lord. The departure of the Patri- 
arch is then narrated ina short recitative, by the tenor; after 
which we have a quartett, “Go in peace.” Another tenor recita- 
tive announces the arrival of yt ed in Canaan, and also God's 
paws to give him and his posterity the land. This is followed 

y an air, blended with chorus, in which Abraham and his people 
acknowledge the mercies of God towards them. Another tenor 
recitative continues the narrative, by relating in a few bars the 
strife which had arisen between the herdsmen of Abraham and the 
herdsmen of his brother Lot. Abraham then appeals to his brother 
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in the air “ Let there be no strife I pray thee between me and thee.” 
An angel then appears to Abraham and promises him a son who 
should be called Isaac, and a posterity whose number should be as 
the stars and as the sand upon the sea-shore; after which, the 
people, in a chorus, again exalt God for his goodness. Up to this 
point, Abraham has been exhibited basking in the sunshine of 
prosperity ; but now a cloud begins to overcast the scene. A 
messenger arrives with tidings of a war between certain kings 
and other kings “ from the cities of the plain,” of a battle that had 
just been fought in the vale of Siddim, of the capture of Lot and 
all his effects, and of his own solitary escape to tell the tale. This 
news is conveyed in recitative. The previous recitatives are 
necessarily merely narrative, but here scope for declamation is 
afforded. ‘The messenger had been an eye-witness of the calamity 
which he relates ; he comes breathless with haste and reeking from 
the fight ; he has the passion and ardour with which men love to 
bring intelligence of evil. To Abraham this report is as a touch 
of Ithuriel’s spear. In a brief recitative, followed by a spirited 
air, he excites his people to arm for the rescue. Then follows a 
choral prayer ieotdan aid from on high. After this a tenor solo 
briefly relates the success of the expedition in which Abraham 
recovers “ Lot and his goods, and the —— their return being 
painted by means of a military march. Abraham offers up thanks 
to God in a recitative, and the people pour out their gratitude 
and praise in a grand chorus, which terminates the first part of 
the oratorio. 

It will be seen that there has been a slight transposition of 
events for the sake of introducing variety into the musical com- 
position. Thus the announcement of the birth of Isaac, which 
follows the captivity and rescue of Lot in the history, is made to 
seg it in the Oratorio; but this was necessary in order to re- 

ieve the monotony which must have been produced by giving all 
the solos to male voices. 

The second part opens with an air (allegretto) for a soprano 
voice, “I will extol thee, my God.” ‘The promise that Abraham 
should be “A father of many nations,” is now repeated in a 
recitative (tenor), and the consequent expression of gratitude and 
joy is allotted to a trio for alto, tenor, and bass, the characters 
being left to the imagination of the audience. A bass recitative, 
followed by a fiery chorus, then denounces divine wrath upon the 
cities «of the plain. This introduces the memorable conference 
between the Almighty and Abraham, in which the latter intercedes 
for the devoted cities. An angel (soprano) is the vehicle of com- 
munication, and the dialogue is carried on in recitative. In a 
recitative which follows (alto) the Lord is described as looking 
down to see if there were any righteous, and the negative response 
is given in a plaintive air. This delay to strike is finely imagined 
and equally well expressed. It is the lull before the storm. A 
terrific chorus immediately follows, descriptive of the raining 
down of brimstone and fire from the portals of heaven. The 
chorus ends with a lento movement—a sinking, as it were, into 
the stillness of death. After the destruction of the guilty cities 
the scene is changed. A tenor recitative relates the birth of 
Isaac and the “ mockery” of Hagar’s son —which paves the way 
for a dramatic duet between Sarah and Abraham, wherein the 
latter vainly strives to appease the anger of his wife. Abraham, 
being commanded by an angel, in a soprano recitative, to hearken 
unto the voice of Sarah in the matter, a tenor recitative relates 
how he dismissed Hagar and her child'to wander in the wilderness. 
A chorale follows, “Commit thy way unto the Lord.” Then a 
tenor recitative, preceded by a descriptive symphony, narrates the 
anguish of Hagar when “ The water was spent in the bottle,” and 
when “She cast the child under one of the shrubs,” that she 
might not see him die. Hagar gives vent to her agony in a 
pathetic air. She is comforted by an angel. God opens her eyes 
and she sees a well of water. The lad is saved and dwells in the 
desert, God having promised to make of him “A great nation.” 
The grand chorus “ Great is our Lord,” which follows the relation 
of these events, may be supposed to celebrate the preservation of 
Hagar and her child, though the words have only a general 
meaning. The story now approaches the severest trial and 
grandest climax of Abraham's life. God, by the intervention of 
an % 5° (in an alto recitative), commands him to get into the 
land of Moriah for the purpose of offering up ‘ His only son Isaac.” 





Abraham exclaims, in recitative, “The joy of my heart is ceased ;” 
this is the prelude to a scene wherein resignation, grief, and 
passion struggle in turn for mastery; the storm bursts at last, 
subsides into a feeling of deep despondency ; but this very despon- 
dency shows that Abraham, though he ype the fulfilment 
of the promise concerning Isaac, did not flinch for a moment from 
his resolve to execute the command which he had received. He 
is counselled and comforted, it may be by a friend, in the tenor 
air which follows, “Pour out thy heart before the Lord.” The 
air is followed by a few bars of recitative, tenor, announcing 
Abraham’s departure, and leading into the pathetic dialogue which 
really took place between the father and his child. Abraham and 
Tsaac have then each an air in which they supplicate for mercy. 
The angel of God interposes, in an alto recitative, and renews the 
promise of the divine blessings. Abraham and Isaac pour forth 
their gratitude in a duet, after which a few bars of recitativo 
(Abraham) lead into the grand chorus, “ Great and marvellous 
are thy works,” which concludes the oratorio. 

It will have been seen from the above sketch, that the libretio 
does not pretend to give the life of Abraham entire. His 
duplicity in twice passing off his wife as his sister is judiciously 
suppressed. He is, however, exhibited as a saint, as a warrior, 
and as a great sufferer. Scope is afforded for the delineation of 
human passion in almost every phase, from triumphant joy to a 
sorrow that borders upon despair. The incidents are striking, 
varied, and picturesque, calling all the powers of the orchestra 
into play. 

Mr. Benepict’s “ UNDINE.” 


Tus cantata has been written expressly for our festival, by the 
conductor, Mr. Benedict. Undine, a water-spirit, has left her 
home and her companions on account of her love for Hildebrand, 
lord of a castle on the bank of the Danube. Kuhleborn, the prin- 
cipal kinsman of Undine, aes of this attachment, suspect- 
ing that the mortal lover will prove unfaithful. Nor are his 
suspicions ill-founded, for Hildebrand no sooner returns to his 
castle, than, regardless of Undine, he espouses a lady named 
Bertalda. ‘To avenge the wrong thus done to his race, Kuhleborn 
summons all the spirits of the waters, who destroy the castle and 
its owners, while the gentle Undine bewails the fate of her un- 
faithful lover. It may be remarked that in order to render the 
contrast between the two female characters as complete as possible, 
Bertalda is supposed to be a lady of rank, and not as in De la 
Motte Fouqué’s beautiful tale—the daughter of a fisherman. 
After a short overture in F major and minor, the cantata begins 
with a plaintive chorus in D minor for the female voices. This is 
interrupted by a bass solo in G minor allotted to Kuhleborn. 
The burden of the chorus is then taken up again, and the whole 
concludes in an animated strain describing the life of the Naides, 
in which the male voices join. This is succeeded by a recitative 
of Hildebrand and Undine, whose song in E flat with harp obli- 
yato, explaining her origin and fears that her lover might forsake 
her, follows next. It is accompanied by a chorus of invisible 
spirits (soprani and alti). A short canon between the lovers and 
Kuhleborn in A flat precedes the scena and aria of Hildebrand, 
who first dwells on the happiness he would have found with Un- 
dine, in a slow movement in B flat, “ From worldly cares and toils 
afar.” A march heard in the distance, and announcing the arrival 
of Bertalda, changes the course of his feelings, and in a spirited 
allegro, “ Loud sounds the trumpet,” he expresses his determination 
to free himself from the trammels of ignoble repose and to follow his 

destiny, leading henceforth the life of a knight and ahero. ‘The march 

which had been faintly heard during Hildebrand’s air is now ap- 

proaching. Bertalda (contralto) arrives, being received by a 
wedding chorus in E flat. Her song, in B major, speaks of her 
anticipations of happiness as future mistress and sovereign lady of 
the castle; this leads to a duettino in G, “ Happy day,” between 
Bertalda and Hildebrand. Undine, comes to warn the happ 

couple; she is willing to renounce her love, if Hildebrand will 
forsake Bertalda. A quartett in C minor, embodying the con- 
tending feelings of Undine, who still clings to her faithless swain ; 
of Bertalda, who treats the bold intruder with scorn and con- 
tempt; of Hildebrand, who is divided between his feeling of 
remorse and his love to Bertalda; and of Kuhleborn, who vows 
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vengeance for the insult offered to a kindred spirit ; leads to a 
bass scena with chorus of ocean spirits, who at the summons of 


_ their master, bring death and destruction upon all the inmates of 


the castle in a fierce chorus of D minor. Undine is carried away 
by her companions, bewailing the sad fate of her lover, and de- 
ploring that her immortality prevents her from joining him in death. 
Gradually the sound of her voice grows fainter, and with her soft 
lament—at last vanishing—the cantata terminates. 


Tur Norwicu Musicau Festiva. 


Tue Triennial Musical Festivals are of so much importance to the 
trade, to the charities, and to the musical reputation of the city, that we 
can scarcely touch upon a theme of greater local interest than that of 
the approaching Festival. We have carefully watched the progress of 
the various arrangements, and have no reason to fear that the final 
result will disappoint the just expectations of the public. If we gave 
implicit confidence to the reports of the Committee, we might be 
tempted to think that a better programme could not possibly have been 
concocted, or better engagements have possibly been made, than those 
which they have effected. But, to compare small things with great, a 
Festival Committee is something like a Cabinet — every member being 
bound to defend a policy which no one totally and individually ap- 
proves. This must ever be the case in the very nature of things. If it 
were a sum in arithmetic which the Committee had to work, each and 
all would bring out precisely the same answer; but in the Arts, as in 
Politics and in Religion, different men will always sce the sante thing 
with different eyes. The point which recommends a programme to one 
man, will render it distasteful to another. All will, of course, profess a 
zeal for good music; but all will not agree as to what is, or what is not, 
good. Neither does this impugn the truth that there is a fixed standard 
of excellence. _First-rate compositions will appear with different force 
to hearers of different temperament; nay, even to the same hearer in 
different moods of mind. What is light will not please him who is 
melancholy ; nor what is grave, him who is gay. 

With respect to the engagement of principal singers, the course to be 
taken may seem more easy. The best are more easily discerned ; and 
only the best, it may be said, should be selected. But, unfortunately, 
singers are not more exempt than others from the evils belonging to 
mortality, They may break down under sickness or fatigue, and would 
certainly break down if the same weight were thrown upon them for a 
week which they could easily sustain for a concert, Moreover, the 
exigencies of an oratorio frequently require duplicates of the same class 
of voice, and subordinate parts can be successfully taken by subordinate 
singers. . Hence the necessity for securing numbers; hence, too, the call 
for an outlay which renders some exclusions a matter not of choice but 
of necessity, 

Enough has been said, we think, to show the uninitiated, that the 
management of a Festival is a work of no little difficulty ; that an ap- 
proximation to perfection is all that can fairly be expected ; and that 
faults, real or fancied, if sought, will readily be found. It concerns the 
public, however, to know how far these important celebrations are en- 
trusted to competent hands, ‘The personal weight and worth of the 
individuals who serve upon a Festival Committee, should go for nothing, 
if, through ignorance, or recklessness, or disregard for the authority of a 
responsible conductor, they fail in their duty to the art, to the charities, 
and to the public. Now, there is happily a test of universal application, 
whereby the efficiency or non-efficiency of the management may be as- 
certained —we mean the test of comparison. The bills and engage- 
ments for the present Festival may easily be compared with the bills 
and engagements of those that are past. They may also be compared 
with those of other places, If, upon the whole, making due allowance 
for difference of circumstances, they pass uninjured through this ordeal, 
then we say that the Norwich public will have reason not only to be 
satisfied, but thankful to those noblemen and gentlemen through whose 
disinterested services our Festivals have attained their high reputation. 
We have made the comparisons to which we allude, for ourselves, and 
therefore fearlessly invite others to enter into a similar examination. 
In some points, the balance may be against us; in others, it may be for 
us; but upon the whole—and it is only upon the whole that a con- 
clusion of any value can be formed—we say without hesitation, that the 
approaching Festival will leave old Norwich where it finds her—in the 
first rank. 

We have expressed ourselves with some freedom respecting the duties 
of Festival Committees, for we feel that they owe grave duties to the 
public. But duty between human beings is reciprocal. The public 
have also a duty to perform. When urging privately the engagement 
of this or that first-rate singer, we have been met by the unanswerable 
argument, that “if all desirable engagements should be made, the Hall 





would fail as a vessel of capacity.” In other words, if filled at every 
performance, the expense of producing such a result would be so great, 
that the return would leave no surplus for the Charities. | But the Hall 
has never been filled, or anything like filled, at every performance. 
This may be in part owing to the impossibility of rendering every per- 
formance equally attractive ; but it is doubtless in part because the few 
have had to do the duty of the many. The support of so great a boon 
to trade, to art, and to charity, is, without question, the duty of all who 
have it more or less in their power to afford it. We have ceased to put 
faith in predictions of failure, but that which we desire is triumphant 
success. A city so famed for its musical love, should be equally famed 
for its musical patronage. 

Politically, Norwich has no enviable reputation, and in manufactures 
its ancient prestige is scarcely sustained. We need some redeeming 
characteristic, some excellence which may secure us a place in history. 
Our musical pre-eminence give us this; and we must jealously preserve 
it, or Norwich may hereafter be known only as a city which, once 
famous, gradually lost everything which conferred on it an honorable 
distinction The Norfolk and Norwich Mercury. 


— > << 


Tur Oricinat or “Fra'Dravoro.”— The real name of the Nea- 
politan robber, Fra Diavolo, was Michael Pozzo. He was in early life 
a stocking maker, and was subsequently afriar. While acting in the 
latter capacity he joined a band of outlawed banditti in Calabria, and 
eventually became their leader. +; In the double character of robber and 
priest he offered his services to Cardinal Ruffo, who at that time was 
the head of the party in favour of the Bourbons of Naples, and through 
the influence of the Cardinal, although a price had been previously sct 
upon his head, he obtained a pardon and a pension of 3,600 ducats, with 
which he retired from public and “ professional” life to a small estate 
that he had purchased. From this retreat, however, he was soon called 
by the Bourbons, who on Joseph Napoleon ascending the throne, again 
availed themselves of his services. In 1806 he made a descent, with a 
large body of banditti and recruits, at a place called Sperlonga, where 
he threw open the prisons, and was joined by a great number of the 
lazzaroni, After a severe action, however, he was taken prisoner and 
summarily executed — a fate which he is said to have met with the 
most disdainful indifference. He was, in his way, a kind of Robin 
Hood, and many romantic tales are told of his chivalry and gallantry. 


SSO 


Petters to the Gditor. 
——_4¢-—- 
VOLUNTEER BANDS. 

Sir, — Lord Elcho’s excellent letter has directed the attention of the 
public to the difficulties which may affect the permanence of tlic 
Volunteer movement, and, among other points, the great expense 
of military bands has been adduced as an argument against their 
formation in Volunteer corps. 

Captain Murray has explained the manner in which an excellent band 
for ordinary regimental purposes may be formed with very little 
expense and with incontestable advantage. May we also be permitted 
to adduce the case of the corps to which we have the honour to belong 
(the Robin Hood Rifles) as another instance of the facility and inex- 
pensiveness with which this may be accomplished? The band consists 
of thirty-seven amateur and professional performers. Their services are 
entirely gratuitous, The cost of the uniform has been d@frayed by a 
separate subscription, entirely distinct from the funds of the battalion. 
The instruments, which cost about 160/, were purchased at the bands- 
men’s own expense. The members are all attested in the different 
companies, and they are under an engagement with the bandmaster, 
Mr. Turpin, whose services also unpaid, to give him six months’ notice 
when leaving the band. They play for practice twice, and in the 
castle grounds belonging to the corps once a week, and hold themselves 
at the disposal of the colonel for marching out, &c,, when required. 

In addition to other advantages, we believe that the formation of 
these Volunteer bands (which in this neighbourhood is all but general) 
will be the means of spreading the love of music more generally aiaong 
us, and we think that there are few volunteers who have marched to 
the inspiriting strains of a military band who will not join in the hope 
expressed by Captain Murray that “unpaid bands may become as 
general as they are possible,” ‘ 

We have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servants, 
Joun Patterson, Lieutenant, 3d Company. 
Witi1am Trnpat Rosertson, M.D., Hon. 
Secretary, Band Committee, 
Nottingham, Aug. 22. 
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UNIFORM MUSICAL PITCH. 


Camp, Colchester, Aug. 22, 1860. 

Sir,—In re impression of the 18th inst., you inform your 
readers, under the head of “ Uniform Musical Pitch,” that the 
pitch is at last settled ; of course it is an immense boon to musi- 
cians of all kinds and denominations. But although you tell us 
that the pitch is of 528 vibrations for C in the time decided on, that 
is of very little use to those who are not possessed of the necessary 
instrument for determining and calculating vibrations of sounds ; 
if you will kindly state in your columns where a fork, guaranteed 
to be of the correct pitch, may be obtained, you will be conferring 
a great favour on all musicians in the provinces, and on 

Your obedient servant, 


“Do.” 
~—=- $ 


A DAY OF DEVOTION. 
August 21, 1860. 

S1r,—I was present last Thursday evening at the rehearsal at Exeter 
Hall, of Mr. H. Phillips’s new Sacred Cantata, entitled A Day of Devotion, 
Miss Wilkinson and Miss J. Wells taking the principal soprano and 
contralto parts. The introductory symphony descriptive of the dawn of 
morning, the stirring of the people, the shepherd’s horn, and singing of 
birds is very characteristic, and a tenor solo and chorus which follows — 
“© glorious day when we from earth shall soar,”—produces a very 
solemn and religious effect. Miss Wilkinson executed in a most brilliant 
manner a very difficult brayura— “ Now let the pealing organ sound his 
praise,’— and Miss Wells, a sublime recitative and air that followed,— 
“Such is thy life so pictured in this scene.” Some of the chorusses are 
very striking, particularly the last but one, —“ I hear God in the tempest 
and the silent hour of night,’—the concluding chorus, with a fine 
declamatory tenor song preceding it, winding up the cantata in a most 
devotional and spirited manner. This little notice, if you will be kind 
enough to insert, is but a just tribute to Mr. H. Phillips as an English 
composer, and one who all his life has borne so high a reputation in 
connection with the sacred school of music. —I am, your obedient 


servant, 
E. H. 


[We shall be glad to be able to endorse our correspondent’s 
prayer. — Ep.] 


a Sd 


THE CONCERT SEASON. 

GentLEMEN,—In the list of persons who have given Concerts, 
in last week’s Musica Wortp, the name of Miss Cecilia 
Summerhayes, who gave the third concert of the Professors’ Union, 
at the Beethoven Rooms, on June 22nd, was omitted; will you 
kindly insert it in the next week’s number. 

I am, Gentlemen, your obliged, 
Louisa SUMMERHAYES. 
— -+ — 


MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF THE MINOR SCALE. 


Sir,—From my previous letters it will be understood that the 
primary sounds or bases of any scale or key are those of the tonic, 
dominant and subdominant; and it is evident that as these sounds 
have their peculiar characteristics, the primary chords, or triads, 
having these sounds for their bases, and from which the sounds of 
the scale are derived (see Mustcan Worp, April 21st) must 


possess the same characteristics. In the derivation of the major 
scale it was not necessary to enter into a consideration of this, on 
account of the fact of the primary major chords being wholly 
constituted of positive harmonics from their respective bases ; 
their harmonic bases are the same as their fundamental bases, and 
consequently the character of the chords with reference to their 
bases is uniform and unchangeable. With the sounds of the 
primary minor chords, however, it is different; their fundamental 
bases do not correspond with either their positive or negative 
harmonic bases, hence the chords have not the simplicity or per- 
manency of character which appertains to the major chords, and 
which difference, if it affect their characters as tonic, dominant 
and subdominant, must certainly be taken into consideration if 
we would arrive at the true sounds of the minor scale. The chord 
of the tonic, which is the basis of the scale, must of necessity have 





the same character as the scale; hence, in the minor mode, the chord 
of the tonic is minor. The chord of the fifth of the scale must, as 
dominant, always be major; thus G leads to C, which is fhe 
primary basis, or fundamental bass, of either the major or minor 
primary chord of C, as seen in the systems of sounds; but this G, 
as dominant, and the nearest positive harmonic of C, and most 
nearly related to it, is the harmonic base, not of the minor chord, 
but of the major chord, of G, as is evident by a reference to the 
first part of my last letter, on the theory of harmonics ; therefore 
the dominant chord must always be major. Moreover, the sounds 
of this chord being also positive harmonics of C, lead more directly 
to that base, G being the nearest negative base of C; but the 
sounds of the minor chord lead to the positive harmonic base 
ED, or through that sound to others still more remote, and to which 
Eb is the negative base; whence the character of the dominant 
chord is evident. The chord of the subdominant has the same 
character as the tonic. This last sound is equally related to the 
major and minor chords of the subdominant ; but the subdominant 
being a sound leading in the opposite direction to that of the 
dominant, the minor chord of the subdominant leads direct to the 
minor of the tonic, and the major of the subdominant to the major 
of the tonic: thus the sound Ab in the subdominant chord of 
F minor leads direct to ED in the minor chord of the tonic C, it 
being its nearest positive harmonic; the sound A in the major 
chord of the subdominant leading to Ein the tonic. These faets 
are evident from the general principles of harmonics as detailed in 
my last; and the relation of hats chords will be seen in any of the 
diagrams which contain the sounds of which the chords are com- 
posed. In the minor mode, therefore, the chords of the tonic 
and subdominant are minor; the dominant alone is major. Ar- 
ranging the sounds of these primary chords in their order above 
the base, according to the magnitude of their ratios, we have the 
following : — 
c - © 
+ 2 $ oo. a. 3 
- t T S (Tc) § 

which are the true sounds of the minor scale, whether ascending 
or descending, being the only sounds of the primary chords, or 
triads, of the tonic, dominant and subdominant, the primary 
basis of every scale or key. The letters T, t, and S, as before, 
respectively represent the major tone 3, the minor tone 4, and 
the diatonic semitone 44, C is the chromatic semitone #$, S and 
C are together equal to the minor tone. 


Variations of the Minor Scale. 

It is requisite to notice the distinction between the chord having 
the dominant sound for its fundamental bass, and the chord, or 
triad of the dominant; the chord having the 5th of the scale 
for its fundamental bass may be either major or minor, but as a 
dominant chord, that is, a chord leading immediately to harmo- 
nies connected with the tonic, it must always be major, thus in the 
scale of C, the sound G may be the fundamental bass of either a 
major or minor chord, but the major chord alone is dominant, and 
leads to the harmonies connected with C, that is, to the derivative 
chords of the system F. Also with respect to the chord of the 
subdominant, though it is minor in the minor mode, yet when the 
sounds of either the major or minor chord of the subdominant are 
combined with those of the dominant, they partake of the cha- 
racter of this last chord, forming the chords of the dominant 7th, 
9th, &e., and lead to harmonies connected with the tonic (see 
Mustcan Wort», May 26). These variable characters of the chords 
in the minor mode give rise to similar changes in the scale, thus 
in the descending scale of C minor, the sound B, derived from the 
dominant chord, not necessarily leading to tonic harmonies, may 
be changed to Bb, the minor 3rd of the chord of G (not Bb, the 
dominant 7th of C), but which sound belongs more correctly to 
the minor scales of G and D. ‘This change makes the descending 


scale 
Ab G F 
2 $ by $ 
t al Ss = t 
The intervals of this scale do not correspond with those of tha 
descending major scale of Eb, as by many is supposed to be the 
case; the sound F in the above scale being nearer to Eb than in 


Ab B Cc 


C Bb 
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the major scale by the difference between a major tone and a mi- 
nor tone, as will be seen on comparing the order of the intervals 
with those of the major scale in Mustcan Worxp, April 21st. 
In the same letter was noticed the division of the scale into two 
equal parts, now each of these parts has its distinctive character : 
thus the sounds C D E in the first portion of the scale of C major 
are derived from the primary chords of the tonic and dominant; 
but the sounds G A B, in the second portion of the scale, may be 
derived from the dominant and subdominant (G belonging equally 
to the chords of the tonic and dominant), in this case the com- 
bined sounds, having a dominant character, as before observed, 
lead to the tonic C, which may be the basis of either the major or 
minor chord ; in this manner, when the three first sounds of the 
second portion of the ascending scale of C minor are accompanied 
by the dominant harmony, A may be substituted for AD, making 
the ascending scale as follows :— 


Cc D_~ Eb ro A 3 OC 
1 3 g 4 3 $ 1S 2 ‘ 
T S t T t T S 


but the sound A in this scale, the major 9th of the dominant 
chord, is properly the 6th of the major scale of C, and is not the 
true 6th of the minor scale, any more than Ab, the minor 9th of 
the dominant chord, would, by parity of reasoning, be the 6th of 
the descending scale of © major. 

The comparative ratios heading the last diagram in my last 
letter should be £3, $8, $2, instead of the reverse order, which I 
must have inadvertently given. I ought also to explain that these 
ratios refer to the relative pitch of sounds, nominally the same, 
which appear, or which would appear in an extension of the three 
different columns. 

I remain, Sir, yours truly, 
W. Il. Parison. 

Cheetham Hill, Manchester, 

Aug. 17th, 1860, 





Notice, 


Tue Mustcan Wortp may be obtained direct from the Office, 
28 Holles Street, by quarterly subscription of Five Shillings, pay- 
able in advance ; or by order of any Newsvendor. 

ADVERTISEMENTS are received until Three o'clock on Friday After~ 
noon, and must be paid for when delivered. 
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OHN FIELD, who resided for many years at St. Peters- 
burg—as indolent as Dussek and as eccentric as Stei- 
belt or Woelfl—wrote some concertos, a few sonatas, and a 
vast number of less important works. These, though 
exhibiting a certain smoothness of character and graceful 
peculiarity of ¢rait, or passage, admirably suited to the 
finished manner of playing which eminently distinguished 
their author (a disciple—we cannot think otherwise, although 
Field being an Englishman,* we should rejoice to proclaim 
him original—of Cramer) are not remarkable either for 
depth or variety of invention. Field deserves mention, 
nevertheless, if only for the extensive influence produced 
both by his playing (his many accomplished pupils—among 
whom, like Dussek, he boasted his Prince Ferdinands—to 
wit) and his music, sufficiently meritorious in its way, on a 
vast number of cotemporaries. 





_ * John Field—* Russian Field,” as he was nick-named—was, we be- 
lieve, born in Ireland, 





Cipriani Porrer,f another Englishman, and one far more 
illustrious than Field, has distinguished himself in every 
branch of composition ; and to his influence as a master 
must be chiefly, if not wholly, attributed the remarkable 
progress which this country has made of late years in 
musical intelligence. But, although Mr. Potter has left 
nothing untouched, and nothing, we may surely say; “ un- 
adorned,” especially in the department of instrumental 
music, it is of his pianoforte music alone that we have at 
present tospeak, Mr. Potter is as thorough a master of the 
sonata form as Mozart himself, with a power of develop- 
ment no doubt derived from the great Beethoven, who, 
struck with his quickness and feeling, did not disdain to 
afford him his invaluable counsels. The specimens Mr. 
Potter has given us of the sonata for pianoforte solus (at 
least the printed ones) are not numerous, and are only pub- 
lished in Germany. Yet they are of such a solid kind, that, 
although sometimes wanting in fancy, they may with safety 
be constituted as models. Mr. Potter’s Studies (two books) 
are justly esteemed among the very best of elementary 
works. Of his concertos, although, we believe, he has com- 
posed many, not being printed we are unable to speak 
advisedly ; but some rare occasions of hearing them per- 
formed by the composer have unfolded their merits so 
plainly as to make us the more regret the impossibility of 
possessing them. 

From men so gifted and so thoughtful we must take a 
great leap to descend upon such a level flat of commonplace 
as that occupied by Freperic KaLkBreNnNeR, whom we 
notice simply because, as a pianist and a professor of the 
pianoforte, he has exercised considerable influence. His 
studies, possessing little musical merit, are decidedly useful ; 
besides which, they facilitate certain mechanical peculiari- 
ties that, in the present age of executive wonders, are 
almost indispensable. As a composer Kalkbrenner had 
neither originality nor learning. His style, if style it may 
be termed, was a melée of the exuberances of Dussek and 
his cotemporaries, the unmeaning extravaganza of some of 
the modern fantasia-mongers, and the brilliant scale-pas- 
sages of Henri Herz. We can find no vestige in the entire 
catalogue of Kalkbrenner’s work, either of individual thought 
or musical ingenuity. True, some of his pieces attained 
an ephemeral popularity ; but, of them, the variations on 
“ Rule Britannia”—which are not so ingenious and scarcely 
| more brilliant than those of Dussek{—constitute a promi- 
| nent example. We need hardly say, that such compositions 
cannot possibly have any influence on the progress of the 
art. Kalkbrenner essayed his talents in concertos and 
' sonatas; of the former we need not !speak—they are not 

worth the pains ; of the latter we have a better opinion. 
| We are acquainted with three of them :—that in A flat, 
' generally known as the “ Left-handed Sonata ;” that in A 
| minor, dedicated to Cherubini(!); and that in F minor. 
The first and second are the best by many degrees, and have 
some really beautiful passages, besides being, for Kalkbrenner, 
wonderfully symmetrical. The last, except a slow move- 
; ment in C major, fantastically styled “The Song of the 
| Quail,” contains nothing above mediocrity. Yet, as Kalk- 
brenner is unanimously admitted amongst the most notable 

















t Chief for many years of the Royal Academy of Music—master of 
Professor Sterndale Bennett, Mr. G. A. Macfarren, and other eminent 
musicians, 

${ It may be noted here that Kalkbrenner in his Pianoforte Tutor, 
while attempting to undervalue, betrays most extraordinary ignorance 
of the works of this great composer—speaking of his “ Consolation ” (a 
short theme with variations in B flat), as his most remarkable work ! 
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persons who at a recent period devoted themselves to the 
progress of the pianoforte, we have necessarily included him 
in our catalogue raisonnée. 
Of Henri Herz, who still lives and belongs to our imme- 
diate times, we need say little. Singular as it may appear, 
he adopted the Fall of Paris, of Moscheles, not only as a 
model for a single piece, but as a foundation of a new school, 
which he developed as far as it could go. But Herz brought 
with him a lively fancy, an inexhaustible facility in the 
invention of graceful, elegant, and natural passages, and a 
knowledge of music by no means contemptible. How 
popular this writer has been (and is)—what a fortune he has 
proved to the music publishers—what a boon to young 
ladies in the drawing-room, and what a torture to their 
visitors—what an invaluable stock of display for pianoforte 
teachers incapable of executing better music—and what a 
universal favourite with all, musicians as well as amateurs— 
everybody knows. To say more of Henri Herz would be 
superfluous; to say less would have been unjust. Nor 
should we quit him so soon but that, as far as our know- 
ledge goes, he has not written one sonata for piano 
solus, nor do his concertos evidence any extensive acquain- 
tance with, or profound attachment to, the sonata form—the 
great test for all composers. Before leaving him, however, 
we must say one thing in favour of Henri Herz, which is 
wholly apart from the influence, good or bad, his music has 
exercised, or continues to exercise, on pianists and com- 
posers for the piano. Out of the large number of works 
he has written we do not remember a single instance of 
ennui produced by the execution of one of them, great or 
small. As much cannot be said of many composers. 
Although compelled to deny him a place among the really 
great men who have benefitted and advanced the art, we 
cannot, with any show of justice, number Herz among 
those whose ignorance renders them pitiable while their 
assumption makes them intolerable. 
CzErny, the most voluminous writer for the pianoforte of 
whom the whole history of the art makes mention,* must 
be content with this distinction, as the only one that has 
induced us to introduce his name here. He was a musician 
of some acquirement, and a professor of acknowledged 
merit. He lived a cotemporary of Henri Herz, and has 
written a great many pieces in imitation of that original, 
which by some might be accepted without suspicion as the 
compositions of Herz himself. He was a resident at 
Vienna while Beethoven flourished, with whom he was on 
intimate terms of acquaintance, and has written a great 
many pieces in imitation of that original, which nobody 
would, under the most difficult circumstances, accept as the 
compositions of Beethoven. Czerny has imitated almost 
every cotemporary, almost every predecessor, and, had he 
the gift of foresight, in all probability he would have imi- 
tated some composer yet unborn. Luckily for posterity he 
did not possess that gift. The sonatas of Czerny—which 
are frequently wound up into interminable fugues, based 
on interminable chromatic themes—are not sonatas, and, but 
for the title-page, no one would surmise the classical inten- 
tions of the composer. We are pleased to be able to say, 
that we neither know nor care whether Czerny has written 
any concertos, but we have heard more than 300 of his 
miscellaneous pieces, and have no desire at present of seek- 
lng to hear any more. 
CuarLes Mayer and Prixis may be classed together, the 





* We believe—thank heaven we have no practical experienc? of the 
fact—tbat the works of Czerny pass Op. 1100 !! 


first as a very good, the last as a very bad composer of 
pianoforte music. Mayer, we believe, lives in Russia; 
Pixis is dead many years. The influence of Mayer, who 
cannot boast of as much originality as musical knowledge, 
has been to improve the taste of his hearers, and the music 
of his cotemporaries; that of Pixis, who can boast of 
quite as little originality as musical knowledge, has been to 
spoil one and the other. We know of no sonatas by either ; 
but we know of some very excellent studies (good music to 
boot) by the first, and we know of some exceedingly poor 
fantasias (bad music to boot) by the latter. Both are cited 
by competent authorities as men of note in what chiefly 
regards the art of composing, and playing on the pianoforte. 
The former we accept without hesitation ; the latter we 
have named only to question his right to the distinction. 


Pe ene 


ir wecks ago we called attention to the folly and bad 
taste of a gentleman (we forget his name) who wrote 
a querulous letter to The Times on the subject of singers’ 


them for attending festivals. No one in this country, where 
there is such an immense amount of competition in every- 
thing, is much overpaid, and certainly not singers and 
musicians. We remember reading some years ago in a 
French journal, that in Gluck’s time the entire expenses of 
the Académie Royale, including the salaries of singers, 
dancers, chorus, corps-de-ballet, orchestra, costumiers, 





tailors, and scene-shifters, did not amount to half what was 
being paid to Mlle. Sophie Cruvelli alone for her services 
as first soprano. But was Mlle. Cruvelli, as a singer, 
worth more than twice as much as all the singers at the 
Opera in Gluck’s time put together? That is the real 
question, and we have no hesitation in answering it in the 
affirmative. The vocalists for whom Gluck was condemned 
to write were notoriously incapable, so much so, that at a 
supper where it was arranged that he should meet Piccini, 
and where the two rivals became convivial, the German 
said to the Italian : ‘‘These French people amuse me ; they 
want us to compose songs for them, and they don’t know 
how to sing.” 

Nor do any of those people know how to sing, or care an 
atom for singing, who are astonished and amazed that some 
of the prizes of life should occasionally fall to the lot of a 
great singer. The envious, if nothing else will console them, 
should reflect that if there were no great temptations in art, 
we should not have nearly so many great artists, by which 
the envious themselves, and all who have not the tempera- 
ments of mere brutes, would suffer. It is a sad thing, no 
doubt, that men and women who cultivate such a divine 
art as music should care for such a common thing as money. 
But bishops, who show us the way to heaven, are not 
insensible to its advantages ; neither are generals whose 
first thoughts are of defeating the enemies of their country ; 
nor judges whose chief care is that the law shall be rightly 
administered. We have all heard of great writers making 
their thousands a year, and of one great historian receiv- 
ing a cheque for twenty thousand from his publisher, 
which he doubtless pocketed as prosaically as a banker or 
a broker on settling day. For our part, we rejoice that 
just now those who do the best things in this world occa- 
sionally meet with a fair amount of worldly success, and 
are enabled to leave something behind them besides a good 
name. We hear in the present day of painters, writers, 
singers, and musicians, making their fortunes; there are 
even poets and composers who are largely remunerated ; 





salaries, and especially about the enormous sums paid to . 
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and of ajl these successful ones it is quite a mistake to sup- 
pose that the most successful are those connected with the 
musical profession and the opera. 

Formerly actors and operatic singers gained smaller 
salaries ; but they led easier lives, enjoyed longer careers, 
and had fewer expenses. When a tenor has to shout 
John of Leyden’s Morning Hymn at the top of his voice, 
and to yell Manrico’s Song of War at the risk of crack- 
ing his A, surely he deserves to be better paid—(not that 
the performance is more difficult, but because it is more 
dangerous) than if he had only to warble the airs of 
Cimarosa and Rossini? Singing the music of Meyerbeer 
and Verdi he knows that his notes, if not his days, 
are numbered, and charges accordingly. 

Then think how a modern tenor has to regulate his diet, 
to protect his valuable chest and throat from all possible 
and impossible draughts ; to eat nothing but boiled fowl 
when all London sets him down as a glutton; to drink 
nothing but weak claret and water, when by universal con- 
sent he is a flaming fiery drunkard. You get your feet wet, 
are hoarse, and are well the next day. The tenor gets his 
feet wet, is hoarse, is not well the next day, and as long as 
he is unable to sing, not only loses his money, if he happens 
to be a concert singer, but is usually regarded as an impos- 
tor, because he frankly and conscientiously declines to torture 
the ears of*the public he has been in the habit of delighting. 
In short, the tenor is as delicate as a soprano, who is as 
delicate as a singing bird in Australia, where singing birds 
will not live. 

Then there is the question of expense. Singers who re- 
ceive the highest salaries have usually to travel a good deal 
and to spend a considerable amount of money on their cos- 
tumes. In the old Italian comedy, the Doctor, Scaramuccia, 
Arlequino, Lelio, Vespena, &c., played a thousand different 
pieces in the same dress; and if they had to go from one 
town to another each could carry his stage wardrobe under 
his arm. At present a tenor or prima donna of renown 
cannot go from one capital to another without being accom- 
panied or preceded by several tons of luggage, of which 
the mere transport— from London, we will say to St. 
Petersburg, from St. Petersburg to Paris, from Paris to 
Madrid, from Madrid to New Orleans, and from New 
Orleans through New York back to London—costs more 
every year than was given annually to a singer in the days 
when singers could not sing. 

Those vocalists and musicians who do not belong to the 
Opera at all have still their expenses in the way of dress, 
and very heavy ones in the way of travelling, if they 
happen to possess great reputations, and to be in the habit of 
accepting engagements to appear at provincial concerts. 
These are secondary reasons why they should be well paid ; 
the chief, however, of all being that their talent naturally 
commands a high price, and that they have a right to obtain 
for it its full market value, as the first-rate barrister who 
gets fifty pounds with his lying brief, or the celebrated 
doctor who takes a consultation fee of nearly as much from 
his dying patient. Indeed, it is only in connexion with 
music that this right is ever questioned; but people seem 
to think that in the musical profession high salaries should 
not be tolerated ; moreover, that the habitual charges of 
eminent artists may without any sort of impropriety be 
first disputed, then disapproved of, and at last publicly 
outraged and condemned. 

The above reflections and remarks have been suggested 
to us by some very offensive passages in the report of the 
Norwich Festival Committee, in which, after a brief and 





insufficient account of the arrangements for the forthcoming 
season, reasons are assigned for the non-engagement of 
several popular vocalists. “At your last meeting,” says 
the report of the sub-committee, which the chief committee 
has just adopted “ our difficulties respecting Mad. Sainton- 
Dolby were laid before you, and it was decided that a dif- 
ference of sixty guineas between her and Miss Palmer 
would be more than we should be’ justified in acceding to. 
The latter singer had given complete satisfaction at the 
Bradford and Leeds Festivals, especially at Leeds, where, 
it is stated, ‘she took, at very short notice, the contralto 
music of Llijah, &c., with so much success, that Miss 
Dolby’s inability to fulfil her engagement was scarcely re- 
gretted.’ We have therefore engaged Miss Palmer, and 
this has enabled us to introduce another attraction into our 
evening concerts, which we believe will give pleasure and 
instruction to many admirers of the instrument—we allude 
to the engagement of Miss Arabella Goddard the cele- 
brated pianist, who will play a solo, a duet with our 
conductor on two pianos, and two splendid concerted 
pieces with other of the choicest instruments of our band.” 

Now, what possible right have the Norfolk committee 
men to tell Norwich, and through Norwich all in England 
who take an interest in Norwich proceedings, that Miss 
Palmer will sing at a festival for sixty pounds less than 
Miss Dolby ? Artists have their fixed terms like the mem- 
bers of other professions, and they are not regulated solely 
and entirely by the artist’s talent, but to some extent by 
his or her reputation, which is the result of the exhibition 
of talent during a certain number of years. Under the im- 
pression, no doubt, that they are benefiting Miss Palmer, 
these impertinent Norwichers are really injuring her, for 
most persons will conclude that if Miss Palmer asks for a 
given number of performances £60 less than Miss Dolby, 
she is necessarily inferior to her in that proportion—a pro- 
position which, out of respect to both ladies, we shall not 
consider. On the other hand we trust Miss Dolby’s 
beautiful voice will survive the assertion, so readily adopted 
by the business-like critics of Norfolk, that at Leeds “her 
inability to fulfil her engagement was scarcely regretted.” 
Not regretted by whom ? The statement of a few interested 
and offended committee-men, belonging to a county which 
is chiefly notorious for its marshes, its murders, and the 
fatness of its turkeys, is surely not important in a matter 
of this kind. We know whether Miss Dolby’s inability to 
sing the eontralto music of Elijah would be regretted at 
Exeter Hall, and if she is not appreciated at Leeds and at 
Norwich, all we can say is that we have no doubt she, on 
her side, does appreciate Norwich and Leeds. Some day 
the gallant Norwich committee will speak of Miss Palmer 
as they now speak of Miss Dolby, and after weighing her 
in their clumsy balance against some other contralto, will 
declare that she has been found wanting ; that she is only 
£40 or £50, but certainly not £60, better than her rival 
(the appearance of rivalry being in the most unbecoming 
manner got up by the Norwichers themselves) ; and finally 
if she does not choose to sing at Norwich for less than she 
is in the habit of receiving elsewhere, her absence will not 
be regretted. 

Shall we speak of the envy, both of taste and of figure, 
that occurs in other clauses of the report — as, for instance, 
in this one :—“ We have therefore engaged Miss Palmer, 
and this has enabled us to introduce another attraction into 
our evening concerts, which we believé will give pleasure 
and instruction to many admirers of the instrument — 
we allude to the engagement of Miss Arabella Goddard 
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the celebrated pianist, who will play a solo, a duet 
with our conductor on two pianos, and two splendid 
concerted pieces, with other of the choicest instruments of 
our band.” No; for our space is limited. Still we must 
protest our inability to understand the arithmetical method 
of the Norwich committee when they nform us that the 
non-engagement of Miss Dolby, by which they save sixty 
pounds, enables them to retain the services of Miss Ara- 
bella Goddard—whose terms must be considerably more 
than sixty, unless, out of love of Norwich, she consents to 
play for much less than a pianist of her reputation ever ac- 
cepted before. 


THE OPERA COMIQUE. 
(Translated from “ Le Ménéstrel.”) 


Tur history of the Opéra Comique is in some measure the meee 
of music in France. Sprung from the wedlock of comedy wit 
song, in other words, of the two most popular forms of literature 
and music in this country, it was a style of production which 
could not but be highly successful among us. At a time when 
the talent of the poet Quinault was indispensably necessary to 
insure the acceptance of the scores of Lulli, music crept timidly 
under the form of ariettes into comedies of a mixed character. In 
proportion as the taste for, and knowledge of, this art became im- 
planted in our habits, it acquired a higher degree of importance 
on the stage, and from a secondary rank, such as it occupied in 
the works of Duni, and even of Monsigny, we find it taking pos- 
session of the foremost place, commencing with the score of the last 
twenty years. We may consider, it seems to me, the Troqueurs of 
Dauvergne, and Zampa, the immortal masterpiece of Heroli, as the 
Alpha and Omega of the style of which I am about, as best I may, 
to trace the history. 

It was in the first half of the foregoing century that certain 
French musicians, De Gilliers and Mouret* and some others, took 
up the idea of substituting in vaudeville pieces, melodies of their 
own invention, tothe hackneyed times (airs de Pont Neufs) formerly 
introduced into them. ‘These airs, which the publicfound it easy to 
retain in their memory, obtained an immense success, especially those 
which Gilliers had introduced into a prologue, entitled Les Dieux 
de la Foire,and represented at the theatre of La Foire St. Germain, 
in 1724. The success of these vaudevilles was such that the Opera 
took umbrage at it. They then hit upon the singular notion of 
letting down from the ceiling, suspended to a string, large placards 
on which were copied the words of the song; the actor gesticu- 
lated the appropriate action, the orchestra played the tune, and 
the spectators sang. This naturally could not last ; the public at 
first came in crowds to the theatre to protest against an edict ap- 
parently so unjust ; but such a system destructive of all illusion 
did not continue long. 

The managers then agreed to pay a subvention to the Opera, in 
return for which they were allowed to introduce new ariettes into 
their comedies. This subvention was continued down to the re- 
volution of 1830. 

The first opéra comique, written in a regular and special manner 
as such, was played in 1753. 


Parr tue First. 
18th Century. 
I. 
DAUVERGNE AND DUNI. 


Inspired by the buffo operas which an Italian company had 
represented in Paris, Dauvergne wrote the music for the comedy 
of Les Troqueurs, the words of which were by Vadé.f This piece, 





_* De Gilliers, born in Paris, 1667; died ibid. in 1773; he was a 
violinist, and wrote the music to the comedies of Regnard and Dan- 
court. Mouret, his pupil and imitator, born at Avignon, in 1683, and 
died mad at Charenton in 1738. 

t A grotesque poet, author of La Pipe Cassée, an “ epi-tragi-fish- 
faggi-heroi-comical ” poem, 





which must be regarded as the first opéra comique, had a. colossal 
success, and deservedly. 

Although the framework of the libretto is simple enough, the 
couplets are wittily rhymed, and well cut out for music. The 
score is feebly instrumented, and yet the accompaniments are su- 
perior to those of several of the works of that time, to the Devin 
du Village, for example, brought out only one year before Les 
Troqueurs. 

Among the most interesting pieces should be mentioned the duo, 
“ Troquons, troquons,” in which the motive, repeated in imitations 
by the two singers, is very comical in effect. The same may be 
said of the quatuor which follows it, “ Eh, non, c’est moi qui serai 
ton mari!” 

Dauvergne was born in Clermont in 1713, and was the son of a 
violin teacher of that town, from whom he received his first lessons 
of music. He came to Paris in 1729 to complete his education, 
was received into the king’s household as a violinist, and subse- 
guy made himself known in 1732 as a composer by his opera, 

Les Amours de Tempé. His only opéra comique was Les Troqueurs. 
Afterwards he worked only for the Opera. He bought the post 
of master-composer of the king’s music, and band-master, places 
which he filled up to 1790. Driven from Paris by the republic, 
he retired to Lyons, where he died Feb. 12, 1797. 

Thus was the style created: a Frenchman was its inventor, an 
Italian was destined to bestow on it a higher degree of musical 
importance. It was the Neapolitan Duni, who improved on the 
creation of Dauvergne. 

Born on the 9th of February, 1709, at Matera, a small town in 
the province of Otranto, Egido Romualdo Duni had acquired a 
certain amount of fame by about a dozen operas, played mostly 
with success in Italy, before he came to France. He had passed 
through his studies under the direction of Durante, in com- 
panionship with Jomelli and Pergolese. He travelled, in order to 
make known his talents, in Germany, France, and England. His 
oper were sung at Naples, at Rome, at Milan, at Venice, and at 

enoa, where he made the acquaintance of Marshal Richelieu, 
who, after hearing one or two of his works, pressed him to write 
for the French stage. Having read while at the court of Parma 
the opera comique vaudevilles of Favart, Ninette d la Cour, he 
thought the subject a pleasant one, and wrote new music for the 
couplets. The piece was represented in 1755, and the libretto 
writer, Anseaume, was induced, on hearing it, to confide to him a 
little piece in two acts, and in verse, called Le Peintre amoureux 
de son Modéle (1757). 

With the same writer he composed Le Docteur Sangrado, in 
one act (1758); Z’Zle des Fous and Mazet (1761); Le Milicien 
(1763) ; L’ Ecole de la Jeunesse (1765) ; and La Clochette (1766). 

These pieces, however, did not obtain so much vogue as those 
written in collaboration with Favart: Za Fille mal Gardée ; La 
Plaideuse, ou le Procés (1763); La Fée Urgéle, represented for 
the first time the 4th of August, 1765, with immense success 
(considered the masterpiece of the composer *); and, lastly, 

* Grimm, nevertheless, says : “The music of Urgéle is rather old- 
fashioned and weak, but in other respects full of finesse.” 

Les Moissonneurs, composed in 1768, and which was also received 
with great favour. 

To complete the list of the most remarkable works which he 
conferred on the Opéra Comique we must cite Le Rendez-vous 
(1763), the words of which are by Legier (?); Les Sabots (1768) ; 
and Thémire (1770). 

The poem of these two last, or, at least, Thémire, was due to the 
imagination of a man far superior to the usual collaborators of 
Duni. The latter was in the habit of complaining that Favart 
only left in his comedies the smallest space possible for music, and 
that Anseaume, who, before turning author, had filled the very 
humble office of prompter, furnished him too frequently with the 
most insignificant material. He coveted the collaboration of 
Sédaine; and it was thus he obtained his desire. ‘ 

The poem of the Sabots, the subject of which was borrowed 
from an old song, was by Cazotte. Duni did not think it good 
and resolved to get Sédaine to touch it up: but the latter, who, 
as Grimm expressed it, was wedded to Monsigny, and thought he 
should be doing an indelicate thing to give a libretto to any other 
musician. One day Duni said to Sédaine, who, before construct- 
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ing pieces for the stage, had been a builder, “ that he had a stair- 
case which threatened to come down with a crash, and that he 
wished in repairing it to give it a more agreeable form, and would 
be glad therefore to have his advice about it.” After dinner he 
sang to him on his harpsichord without affectation the first air of 
the Sadots. Sédaine thought it pretty, and asked to see the 
piece ; this was precisely what Duni desired. Sédaine pronounced 
the piece a bad one, gave a few words of advice, promised to su- 
perintend the alteration of the staircase, and returned in a few 
days to see the workmen. Duni sang to him another air from the 
Sabots ; Sédaine altered the words, corrected the first scene, and 
returned home persuaded he had only come about the staircase. 
By degrees, as the steps rise one above the other, properly sup- 
ported, the piece is put into a better shape from beginning to end, 
so that with the exception of the first air, not a single word of 
Cazotte’s remained. Sédaine discovers in the end, that without 
being aware of it, he has been writing a piece for Duni, who plea- 
santly remarked, that it had cost him a flight of stairs to get a pair 
of Sabots. 

A short time afterwards, Sédaine gave him the opera of 
Thémire, the last successful opera of Duni. 

This musician is entitled to our esteem, since to his name 
belongs the credit of having founded a style of opera which was 
hereafter to immortalise and render popular the works of French 
composers. Certainly his small scores do not shine by the rich- 
ness of their instrumentation, or their harmonic combinations ; 
they even contain gross faults, which induce one to ask what he 
could have learned in the school of Durante; but it must be 


remembered that he wrote for unskilled executants, whom | 


modulations or a succession of chords would have disconcerted. 

In the Fee Urgéle, for instance, there are romances of a most 
graceful simplicity. We must not seek in it for effective con- 
certed pieces, because it should be borne in mind that at that 
time an opera comique was merely a comedy with ariettes. 

He died in Paris, where he had fixed his residence for many 
years, on the 11th of January, 1775. 

The successes of Duni had stimulated the ambition of the 
French composers. Monsigny and Phillidor competed with him, 
and soon left him far behind. 

(To be continued. ) 


go LOSS 


PROFESSIONAL SINGING IN CHURCHES. 


We (Leeds Mercury) have reason to know that a letter has 
been addressed by the Bishop of Ripon to an incumbent, in con- 
sequence of his lordship’s attention having been directed to an 
advertisement, which stated that, at the re-opening services of a 
church in the diocese, a Miss W had been engaged to sing 
select pieces of music. His lordship says :— 


My Dear Srir,—My attention has been called to the form of 
notice in which the sermons to be preached at the re-opening 
of ——church, on Sunday last, the 5th inst., were publicly announced, 
I allude particularly to the advertisement that a professional singer, 
Miss W——, had been engaged to sing select pieces of music 
during the service. Iconsider such an announcement as this highly 
objectionable, nor can I refrain from marking my strong disapproval 
of it. The church of God is not the place to which crowds of persons 
ought to be attracted to hear professional singing. Performances 
of this kind belong to other places altogether, and it is a profana- 
tion of a church to convert it into a place of attraction for the lovers of 
fine music to attend for the purpose of hearing select pieces of music by 
eminent musical performers. I object to all singing in churches in 
which the congregation in general cannot take part ; and, above all, I 
object to the announcement of any musical performers by way of in- 
ducement to the public to attend a particular service. I will thank you, 
therefore, in future to use your authority to prevent any repetition of 
the circumstance to which this letter refers. I doubt not *you entirely 
agree with me in the belief that to attempt to swell a congregation by 
an advertisement of professional singing may succeed to attract a 
crowd together ; but it is a course wholly unworthy of a minister of 
Christ, and very ill-adapted to promote the glory of God, or the 
spiritual edification of the people. 

Iam, my dear sir, very faithfully yours, 
Riror, 














The following is the reply of an incumbent to the Bishop's 
letter :— 

My Lorp,—I am in the receipt of your letter of the 9th inst., wherein, 
with your usual courtesy and Christian urbanity, you refer me to an irre- 
gularity in the notice announcing the re-opening of my church, after its 
having undergone extensive repairs. ; 

To say that I was not a consenting party to the artistic singing on 
that occasion would be obviously wrong, since every incumbent, as you 
justly observe, is amenable to the law for the mode of conducting public 
worship in his church; and I fecl deeply grieved that the persevering 
obstinacy of others in authority should have wrested from me a reluc- 
tant consent to a procedure complained of by your lordship—opposed 
to the religious instincts of right-minded people, and one to which, as 
my flock can attest, I am intensely averse. 

It is sometimes urged, in extenuation of an act questionably expe- 
dient, that “the end justifies the means,” by which on a former occa- 


' sion I was induced to give my sanction to a kindred act, during the 


fifteen years of my iacumbency; but although every fence was erected 
at the time, in the selection of an excellent clergyman to join me in the 
service, and by a discourse matured and adapted to such an assembly 
from myself, yet I freely confess I felt most painfully that the solemnity 
of the service was compromised, and resolved on no account to yield to 
the suggestion of others, or to allow any pecuniary emergency in which 
the churchwarden might be involved, to repeat it. The occasion to 
which I allude was in 1852, and the object of introducing aid, foreign 
to the beautiful and unambitious singing for which my church is charac- 
terised, was to mitigate a debt, which in his official capacity, and solely 
for the comfort of the parishioners, the churchwarden had unhappily 
contracted. 

Your lordship will now probably ask why a procedure of which I 
expressed my disapproval should have been repeated ; the reply to 
which is found in my delicate state of health, and consequent suspension 
from parochial duty; in other words to the delegation to others of a 
work which otherwise would have devolved upon myself, viz., of 
adupting the expenditure upon the fabric to the actual receipts, and of 
leaving undone unnecessary embellishments until money was lawfully 
obtained to meet them. Regardless, however, of the means of securing 
receipts, the expenditure was incurred, and my consent to a course, wrung 
from me by the churchwarden and curate, the latter of whom employing 
in the attainment of his purposes more persistency than delicacy, whilst 
I was menaced by the former on non compliance, with the immediate 
dismissal of the labourers from the fabric; thus my consent was ob- 
tained, but under a written protest in the possession of that officer. 

I am not easily coerced into a line of action which reason, much more 
religion, disapproves, though flexible enough to harmless prejudices. I 
view, therefore, the constraint put on me at a time when the issue of my 
illness is scarcely held doubtful, as unmanly and ungenerous; and 
would hope that, if the parties imposing it had even faintly realised my 
susceptibility on the subject, they would have desisted. 

Your lordship’s surmises are correct; I neither saw a copy of the 
original bill, know at this time the purport of it, nor was I aware of the 
assistance to be rendered by the Bradford Church choir—to which 
there could bejno objection—until shortly before their arrival ; and so 
far from countenancing the proceedings, I requested my family Nor to 
attend the service. 

I am much annoyed that justice to myself demands these strictures 
(which are made in no unfriendly spirit), on the indiscretion of an 
officer who has subserved the local interests of this church in a manner 
unexampled by his predecessors in office ; and hope that for the future, 
the conscientious scruples of a minister of Christ will not be lightly 
esteemed by such, nor be made to bend to mere secular emergencies ; 
the zeal, assiduity, and untiring energy he has enlisted in the discharge 
of his office are known to the parishioners, and within these limits I fcel 
personally his debtor. 

[ have only to add that, irrespective of episcopal authority, for which 
I have a sacred and profound respect, I shall protect the House of God 
in which by His grace I have been called to minister from every irregu- 
larity, much more profanation, 

R. H. D. 


The Parsonage, Aug. 16. 


The Lord Bishop of Ripon replied as follows:— 


My Dear Srir,—I write a single linc to assure you how entirely I 
acquit you of any responsibility—under the circumstances—for the un- 
seemly notice of which I complained in my last letter to you. I very 
much regret that your churchwarden or any others in authority, should 
have taken advantage of your weak state of health to do what they 
must have known you would clearly disapprove ; but no blame of any 
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sort attaches to you in the matter. That it may please God to restore 
you to health, if it be His will, and to grant you abundantly of the 
comfort of His grace, is my sincere desire, ; 

Believe me, my dear Sir, very faithfully yours, 
R. Ripon. 


Palace, Aug. 14, 1860. 


=< 


BROUGH MEMORIAL PERFORMANCE AT 
LIVERPOOL. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


No theatre ever presented a more brilliant and animated appear- 
ance than the Liverpool Amphitheatre did on Tuesday night, 
on the occasion of the Brough performance. Every part of the 
house was crowded; and many parts seemed to hold about twice 
as many people as they could in any sense of the word accommodate. 
The entertainment was worthy of the audience. First came 
Douglas Jerrold’s admirable comedy, Saint Cupid, played entirely 
by Liverpool amateurs; and, though these gentlemen would be 
quite willing, no doubt, to beZconsidered only the bush to the good 
wine of the eminent Londoners who mainly contributed to the 
evening’s delights, we must in common honesty record that they 
acted quite as well as the “Savages.” Mr. Cummins, as Sir 
Valentine May, and Mr. Robert Crompton, as Queen Bee, es- 
pecially distinguished themselves. To this followed, after a very 
brief and business-like interval, the great joint-stock burlesque 
of The Forty Thieves. Mr. Planché and his numerous con- 
federates have illustrated so many proverbs, that they may be 
forgiven for belying one; and certainly in this instance the many 
cooks did not spoil the broth. Each cook was a cordon blue ; and 
almost every inch of the miscellaneous dish was piquant and 
delicious. The puns—some of them by reason of excessive 
goodness, and some by reason of unsurpassable badness — were 
most extraordinary. It was sharp work for the ears and the 
mind to catch them as they were rattled off line after line ; and, if 
for a moment we were tempted, by any touch of unusual and un- 
expected good acting, to pay slight attention to the words, the 
laughter of those around immediately awakened us to the con- 
sciousness that some jeu de mot, either excellent or execrable, had 
been perpetrated. Mr. Talfourd, author of burlesques too 
numerous to mention, and too well-known to need mentioning, 
bore off the palm. He played the part of Morgiana, and a more 
telling make-up, or a more silurient or spiky performanee we 
have too infrequently witnessed. Mr. Byron, too, played Ali Baba 
with extreme unction and points. Mr. Leicester Buckingham 
and Mr. Hollingshead were inconceivably ludicrous, as the Captain 
of the Forty and his lieutenant; and a very hard counter hit was 
made by Mr. Falconer — whose stage management also deserves 
special praise’— in the character of a drunken cobbler, who, with 
a peculiarly unbecoming disregard of fitness and time, expressed 
in the chastest impossible Irish some hag 2 me technicalities 
touching the present state of Naples. e burlesque included 
some capital bouncings— terpsichorean, not literary —by Mr. 
Talfourd, and wound up with a pathetic appeal for the kind con- 
sideration of the audience, which appeal contained one pun, at 
least, manufactured expressly for the occasion. ‘“ What!” said 
the writer, passionately, “come to Liverpool and find no mercy?” 
(Mersey.) Before dismissing this part of the performance, we 
must pay a passing compliment to the rank and file of thieves 
who took their parts and gesticulated them, as it were, most 
feloniously. The burlesque was followed by the exquisite dance, 
the “Pas de Miroir,’ which was rapturously received. Mr. 
Leicester Buckingham, whose admirable delivery of Mr. Sala’s 
soaring and ferruginous prologue earlier in the evening also 
deserves to be noticed, now gave Robert Brough’s poem, “ Lady 
Godiva,” with great taste and expression. ‘The performances 
wound up with the old farce of the Lottery Ticket, in which Mr. 
Talfourd again distinguished himself by a most coca A 
make up as Wormwood, and a rendering of the character, whic 
“once seen can ever be remembered. Thus terminated an evening 
which will long be borne in mind by theatrical connoisseurs as a fit 
memorial of a talented humourist, presented by his compeers and 
successors in the art he so adorned. The performances realised a 
clear profit of £150. 





Foreign. 
-_— ¢-—- - 


M. E. Detarortr.—By a decree, dated the 6th of this month, 
and issued at the suggestion of the Secretary of State, M. E. De- 
laporte has been named a Knight of the Imperial Order of the 
Legion of Honour. This high mark of distinction, accorded to 
the artist who founded the prize-contests of the Orpheons in 
France, and, for twelve years, has consecrated all his energies to 
the propagation of choral singing, is pregnant with meaning, and 
will exercise a favourable influence on the future of the above 
institutions. In decorating M. Delaporte, Government decorates 
the Orpheonists of France ; it renders a striking act of justice to 
the man and his work, and imposes silence on his detractors. 
Government is a good judge in matters of honour. While pre- 
claiming the new knight, in the person of M. Delaporte, and 
saluting the cross thus bestowed on merit, the Orpheonists of 
France will proclaim their glorious principle, and salute the 
triumphant history of their progress. In the acts of peace, as in 
the field of battle, the decoration of the flag is the glorification of 
the idea—the advancement of the chief is the exaltation of the 
army. The banner of the French Orpheons, rendered illustrious 
by the festivals of Paris and London, and valiantly displayed at 
the various performances in the provinces, will always be firmly held 
aloft by the men who have fought under its patriotic mottoes. It 
will occupy a conspicuous position in all the pacific manifestations 
of our national spirit—J. F. Vaudin.—From the Orphéon. wl 

Corocns.—Professor Derffel, from London, has been staying 
here some days on a visit to his relations, and has afforded us a 
great treat, at several private parties, by his masterly performance 
of his own compositions. Ferdinand Schiller’s Lorelei—the princi- 
pal part being sung by Mad. Offermann Hove—created an almost 
unexampled degree of enthusiasm at the musical festival at 
Arnheim in Holland. 

Hanover.—After sending in his agreement with the Grand 
Opera in Paris, Herr Niemann has obtained a one-year's leave of 
absence, with no other condition than that of taking part, if de- 
sired, in the performances on the birthdays of the king and queen, 
and other festive occasions. Herr Niemann is engaged, for one 
year, by the manager of the Grand Opera, for the sum of about 
72,000 francs. His engagement commences on the 1st September. 

Lerrsic.—A monster concert has just been given in honour of 
the well-known song-composer, Carl Zéllner. It was got up by 
all the Miinnergesangvereins, comprising 500 members. It was 
highly successful, and the attendance very numerous. The Hymn 
for a chorus of male voices (words by Herr Miiller von der Werra, 
composed by Ernest II., Duke of Saxe-Cobure Gotha) was en- 
thusiastically encored. It is intended to purchase, with the pro- 
ceeds of the concert, a present, long since deserved, for Zéllner, 
who is now absent from here. 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MatnE.—The starring engagement of the 
tenor, Herr Niemann, who sang in Tannhiuser, the Prophéte, and 
the part of Max in Der Freischiitz; the performances of the 
Italian Operatic Company, under Herr Merelli; and, lastly, the 
admirable pianoforte playing of Herr Aloys Schmitt, Capell- 
meister at the court of Mecklenburg, infused into our town an 
amount of musical life, which even the fine summer-weather was 
incapable of interrupting. 

Stockuorm.—Mad. Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt arrived here on 
the 17th June, by the steamer Swea, with her husband and two 
children. It is her intention to spend the summer at a villa in 
the environs. A large number of her admirers gave her a most 
enthusiastic welcome. 

Mauives.—The Journal de Malines announces the suicide of M. 
Mathein, professor of music. M. Mathein threw himself across the 
rails, at the arrival of the train from Antwerp. His body was 
found horribly mutilated. The legs were completely severed 
from the body, and the head crushed. He was unfortunately 
addicted to intemperance. 

Numerous letters of congratulation have been addressed*to M. 
Eugene Delaporte, by the Orpheons and choral societies of 
France, on his nomination as Knight of the Legion of Honour. 
Most of these letters are signed by all the members of the society 
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whence they come. In our next number we shall return to the 
subject.—L’ Orphéon. 

Trarran Singers And Dancers.— An Italian journal, the 
Trovatore, states that the number of professional singers of both 
sexes now in Italy amounts to 1730. This aggregate is composed 
of 410 prima donnas, 330 tenors, 280 baritones, 160 basses, 50 
buffos, &e. In addition to these, Italy has 1670 dancers, male 
and female. 

Map. Viarpor is about to turn her genius, experience, and 
science to account by assisting to edit a selection of the best 
classical vocal music of the Italian, German, and French schools, 
with directions as to style, aecentuations, colouring, Xe. 

Lora Montez not Deap.—Lola has recovered sufliciently from 
her severe attack of paralysis to be removed to Astoria. She is 
as yet scarcely able to lift her hand, and there is little or no hope 
of her ultimate recovery —New York Herald. 

aa 


Frorat Hatt Concerts.—It would be difficult to find out 

whether the bad weather has or has not benefited the very capital 
musical entertainments so unexpectedly provided by Mr. Alfred 
Mellon, in the spacious and magnificent saloon adjoining the new 
Covent Garden Theatre, at this slack and back season of the year. 
That the dismal damp evenings have prevented many from at- 
tending at the Floral Hall there can be no denying. But the wet 
has also detained thousands in London who had all except packed up 
their things, for Brighton, Bognor, Hastings, Margate, Ramsgate, 
Scarborough, Bath, Bristol, Dover, or any of those fashionable, 
semi-fashionable, or demi-semi-fashionable resorts, sea-board or 
inland, which entice metropolitans from home in the dog-days,— 
or, indeed, as it has been raining “cats and dogs” for the last two 
months—in the cat-and-dog days, as it might be called. Mr. Al- 
fred Mellon must not, therefore, grumble and anathematise the 
pluvial gods like a farmer or a cricketer, since the ill-season makes 
as much for him as against him. Moreover, why should he grum- 
ble, when the attendance increases nightly, at least it did up to 
Monday and Tuesday last, on which nights we happened to be 
present, when an immense crowd assembled on both occasions. 
We cannot confidently attribute the increase on both nights to 
the engagement of a new bravura singer—Mr. Mellon is partial 
to bravura singers—in the person of Mlle. C. de Tifiensée, an ex- 
pert vocaliser, but no pe! dangerous rival, we fancy, to Mlle. 
Parepa. Indeed, we incline to think, that if Mr. Mellon was 
particularly desirous of adding to his prima-donna stock, he should 
have looked for a simple ballad-singer, to contrast with his two 
prima flourishers, Misses Parepa and Thomson. He did no such 
thing ; he procured flourisher No.3 instead, whereby he was not 
greatly enabled to vary the vocal character of the programme. 
Mr. Wilbye Cooper, too, has been added to the singers, which 
proves to us unmistakably that Mr. Alfred Mellon has a notion of 
managing promenade concerts very different from what poor 
Jullien had. Jullien seldom or never engaged more than 
one singer, and that one was almost invariably a_ balladist. 
The announcement of the two last nights of Prince Galitzin 
made, no doubt, the special attraction of Monday and 
Tuesday. It was to be regretted, therefore, that the illus- 
trious amateur-conductor was compelled to leave town on 
Wednesday, having been retained by Mad. Jullien to conduct the 
Jullien Festivals, about to be held on a large scale in the most 
important towns of the United Kingdom. This was why his 
highness was compelled to go, although, no doubt Mr. Alfred 
Mellon, no less than Mr. Alfred Mellon’s audience, would have 
preferred his stay. On Wednesday, to make some amends for the 
Prince-conductor’s absence, the entire choral force of the Royal 
Italian Opera was drafted into the performance, and a new waltz, 
yelept “ Isabella,” composed by Mr. Alfred Mellon, introduced. 
If anybody asks us what we think of the new dance composition 
of Mr. Mellon, we may aver, without the slightest pretension toa 
pun, that it is a bella waltz, which we trust may be understood 
and appreciated without explanation. To-night will be a Men- 
delssohn night—that is, the first part of the selection will be de- 
dicated to the works of Mendelssohn ; while, to please the Goths, 
the second part will be miscellaneous. The Mendelssohn pro- 
gramme is first-rate. 





Provincial, 
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Tue Jaconowrtcn Famiry had the honour of giving a private 
concert at Townley Hall, the seat of Colonel C. Townley, on 
Tuesday, August 21, before a brilliant assembly of the highest 
aristocracy. The above party was honoured by the Colonel with 
a testimonial of the approbation and pleasure the audience de- 
rived from the evening’s performance. 


Prymoutu.—A brief opera season has been inaugurated at the 
Theatre Royal. Mad. Rudersdorff, supported by well-selected 
artistes, drew a crowded and fashionable house on Monday night 
week to the performance of Luerezia Borgia, Madame Ruders- 
dorft"s acting of the heroine was very spirited, and met with uni- 
versal — Miss Fanny Huddart’s Orsini has lost 
nothing of its speciality and decisiveness. Mr. Patey, who is a 
native of this neighbourhood, made his debit before a Plymouth 
audience, and created a favourable impression. Mr. Elliot Galer, 
the tenor, seemed not to be in good voice. The band was good, 
and reflects much credit on the liberality of the management. 
The opera on Tuesday night was IJ Trovatore, and it was, on the 
whole, well rendered, Mad. Rudersdorff sustained the part of 
Leonora, and threw into it great energy and perspicuity. She 
was in excellent voice, and some of the solos were sung with infi- 
nite force and sweetness, while the more brilliant passages, with 
which Verdi's music abounds, were rendered with all the feeling 
of a true artist. Miss Fanny Huddart took the part of Azucena, 
the gipsy—a character which finds in her a pertinent and highly 
demonstrative impersonation. Mr. Patey, as the Count di Luna, 
maintained his standing, several of his solos being effectively given. 
Mr. Elliot Galer appeared in the popular part of Manrico. ‘This 
gentleman suffered much from sea-sickness in coming from Jersey, 
and he has not yet recovered the strength and tone of his voice ; 
but he sang much better than on Monday.—Local /ournal. 


Yorx.—An excellent military and vocal concert took place 
on Tuesday evening in the Festival Concert Room, and not- 
withstanding the unfavourable {state of the weather there was a 
gay and fashionable assemblage. In the orchestra was the band 
of the Royal Horse Guards Blue, and it was quite a treat to 
listen to the manner in which they played the several pieces set 
down for them in the programme. The vocal artistes engaged 
were the Misses Brougham and Mr. Henry Haigh. Mr. Shaw 
presided at the piano-forte. The following is the programme ;— 

Part I.— Overture — Midsummer Night’s Dream, Mendelssohn ; 
Trio— “Ti Prego” Curschmam (Misses Brougham and Mr. Haigh) ; 
Song —“The Three Fishers” Hullah (Miss Elizabeth Brougham) ; 
Opera — Selection from Dinorah — Meyerbeer; Song —‘“ Home 
of my Heart” Lurline—Wallace (Mr. Haigh) ; Duet —“I would that 
my Love "Mendelssohn (The Misses Brougham) ; Song — “ Gentle 
Troubadour ”—Wallace (Miss Josephine Brougham) ; Valse —* Star 
of the West ”’—Montagne. 

Part II.—Overture, Der Freischuiz, Weber; Romance, “She ap- 
pear’d,” Martha, Flotow (Mr. Haigh); Duet, “ Your Pardon Senors,” 
Balfe (The Misses Brougham); Opera, Selection from Lurline, 
Wallace ; Song, “The Beating of my own Heart,” Macfarren (Miss 
Josephine Brougham) ; Serenade, “Young Agnes,” Fra Diavolo, 
Auber (Mr. Haigh); Trio “I’m not the Queen,” Rose of Castille 
Balfe (The Misses Brougham and Mr. Haigh); Galop “ Maximilian,” 
Kuhner; Finale, God save the Queen. 


The band of the Royal Horse Guards Blue nevertheless executed 
Mendelssohn’s overture with precision and perfect ease, under 
the baton of Mr. C. Boose, the bandmaster of the regiment. A 
selection from Meyerbeer’s opera of Dinorah was then given, 
in which were solos for the cornet-a-piston by Mr. Catchpole, on 
the euphonium by Mr. Moss, and on the clarionet by Mr. Gale. 
These gentlemen are clever performers, and were listened to with 
great delight, particularly the clarionet. A valse by Montagne, 
introducing English, Scotch, and Irish airs, was an animated per- 
formance, and pleased much. The Misses Brougham and Mr. Haigh 
sung the trio * Ti Prego” in a charming manner; Miss Elizabeth 
Brougham sung Mr. Hullah’s “Three Fishers,” and Miss Jo- 
sephine Brougham “Gentle Troubadour,” from the opera of Lur- 
line. Mr. Haigh was applauded in Wallace’s “ Home of my heart.” 
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The performance of Weber's overture was very fine. The selec- 
tion from Lurline and galop by Kuhner, were executed with the 
same amount of intelligence and proficiency. Mr. Haigh gave 
“She appear’d,” from Martha, and “ Young Agnes” from Fra 
Diavolo, both in his best manner. The Misses Brougham and 
Mr. Haigh joined in the trio “I’m not the Queen,” from Balfe’s 
Rose of Castille. This piece was e with so much spirit and 
vivacity, that the audience called for its repetition, and the 
yocalists sang it a second time with increased success. The 
concert was one of the best that has taken place in York for a 
considerable time, and the audience seemed to feel that they had 
spent a pleasant evening when the performances terminated with 
the National Anthem.— Yorkshire Gazette. 

GrantHam Brass Banp Contest AND Peorie’s Festivar.~-This 
important event came off in a field adjoining Mr. Ostler’s house, on 
Monday last. The following bands competed :—4th Lincolnshire 
Volunteer Rifle Corps Band, Boston; 1st Lincolnshire Volunteer Artil- 
lery Corps Band, Boston ; 20th West Riding Volunteer Rifle Corps 
Band, Doncaster; Conisborough Brass Band; Sutton-in-Ashfield United 
Sherwood Brass Band; the Batley Brass Band; the Ossett Temperance 
Brass Band; and the Sherwood Rangers’ Yeomanry Band, Newark. 
Messrs, H. Farmer, of Nottingham, and H. Nicholson, of Leicester, 
were the judges. The following bands gained prizes :—20th West 
Riding Volunteer Rifle Corps Band, Doncaster, £12, and a silver medal 
for the band-master ; the Sutton-in-Ashfield United Sherwood Brass 
Band, £8, and a silver medal for the band-master ; the Sherwood 
Rangers’ Yeomanry Band, Newark, £5 ; the Batley Brass Band, £8; 
the 1st Lincolnshire Volunteer Artillery Corps Band, Boston, £2. 
After the contest a grand féte champétre followed, comprising assault 
at arms, dancing, and other rustic sports. The celebrated game of 
“Aunt Sally ” was much indulged in, and the whole concluded with 
some of the finest fireworks ever seen in Grantham, by Mr. Seaman of 
Ilull. The refreshments were provided by Mr. Fillingham, of the 
George Hotel, and they did credit to that gentleman. The arrange- 
ments throughout were admirable, and it is computed that 7,000 
persons were present. Had the day been fine, which we are sorry to 
say it was not, there is every probability that 10,000 tickets would have 
been sold, No doubt the speculation has been a remunerative one, and 
the town and neighbourhood duly appreciate the movement.—JVotting- 
ham Review, August 17. 


—_ 





Tur LATE Mr. Atrrep Dickens.—With ver 
we have to notice the death of Mr. Alfred Dic 


pelenast sorrow 
kens (brother to 
the illustrious English author), who expired at Manchester, from 
a frightfully rapid attack of illness of a pulmonary nature. 
Mr. Dickens was the travelling and inspecting engineer under 
the Local Government Act, and was on an official tour when 


He had been, we believe, a pupil of 
Brunel, and was in every respect an able and accomplished gen- 
tleman, His vocation did not lead him to the pursuit of letters, 
but his tastes were eminently literary.—ZIllustrated London News. 
Tovsours Grist.—In default of operatic news of any positive 
kind we may mention a curious operatic rumour, proceeding, one 
would imagine, from a humourist or a cynic, but which is said to 
be traceable to very good authority and to be quite worthy of 
belief. It is reported, then, that Mad. Grisi, after receiving and 
refusing offers of re-engagement from Mr. Gye, has signed a con- 
tract for the season of 1861 with Mr. E. 'T. Smith. We can un- 
derstand that the Ninetta of 1832 (it was about twenty-eight 
since that La Diva first appeared at Her a Theatre in 
La Gazza Ladra), after the direct insults offered to her last 
year at Madrid, and the species of slight to which she may fancy 
she has been subjected this season at the Royal Italian Opera— 
we can understand that, after this two-fold mortifieation, the 
veteran prima donna may desire nothing so much as to gain a new 
success on the scene of her earliest triumphs in this country, and 
a success of a certain kind can, by certain means, be secured to 
a singer who possesses as much talent and true power as still 
belong to Mad. Grisi. Mad. Grisi’s popularity, too, would have to 
be taken into account, and we have seen singers before now so 
eminently and inexplicably “ popular” that they were applauded 
to the po: be when they had neither voice, nor style, nor any great 
dramatic ability to recommend them. On the other hand, there 
are excellent reasons why Mad. Grisi should no longer tempt for- 
tune, but should retire on the laurels she has already gained 
before they lose their greenness altogether. She has already bidden 


he was stricken down. 








adieu to the public so many times that the last night of this her 
supposed final season of leave-taking excited scarcely any interest. 
Revivals are seldom successful, and we do not think the manager 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre will do himself much good by attempt- 
ing to revive Mad. Grisi. What Mr. E. 'T. Smith would do with 
a Grisi and a Titiens in the same company is a question that 
chiefly concerns himself. Doubtless, however, the two Donna 
Annas, the two Valentines, the two Lucrezias, would be able to 
fight the matter out between themselves.—Illustrated Times. 

Some Heresy rrom a True Bexiever.—Both the English 
Operas are to open early in October. In the meanwhile there are 
no performances of what operatic managers call “the lyric drama” 
(to distinguish it from the J/-lyric or Illyrian drama, celebrated 
and imitated by M. Prosper Mérimé) in any part of London. 
There are concerts on Fridays or on Saturdays, sometimes on both 
days, at the Crystal Palace. Here Mlle. Parepa and Mlle. Artét 
are the chief stars; the band is that of the Crystal Palace; the 
conductor is, of course, Mr. Manns; and the programme is of 
the most diversified nature, including dance music, symphonies, 
operatic selections, and at times an entire opera. But an opera, 
sueh as the Impresario of Mozart, the Son and Stranger of 
Mendelssohn, or, indeed, any work of the kind, Jong or short, is a 
dull affair at the Crystal Palace, where it is of necessity presented 
without costumes, scenery, or any of the usual stage appliances, 
though, unfortunately, not without attempts by the performers to 
give dramatic significance to their parts when they ought simply 
to content themselves with singing the music. Let the directors 
of the Crystal Palace get a license from the Lord Chamberlain, 
and fit up a theatre, after the manner of Kroll’s Theatre in the 
Berlin Cremorne, and they may then offer the public an occa- 
sional operatic performance with advantage. At present the Jm- 
presario and the Son and Stranger, at the Crystal Palace, are as 
sad as Antigone ; and Antigone, with Mr. Vandenhoff’s recitation 
of the dialogue, was, perhaps, the saddest thing we ever heard at 
Sydenham or anywhere else.—Jilustrated Times. 

—<_—oS 

Ginsoy, the historian, is so indolent that he never even pares his nails 
His servant, while Gibbon is reading, takes up one of his hands, and 
when he has performed the operation, lays it down, and then manages 
the other, the patient in the meanwhile scarcely knowing what is going 
on, and quietly pursuing his studies—Prior’s Life of Malone. 

Sir Josnua Reynoips at Breakrast.—Sir Martin Shee used to 
relate what struck him as a singular fact in reference to the President’s 
deafness, an infirmity which, as is well known, compelled or suggested 
in his case the constant use of an ear-trumpet. While at breakfast, and 
during the long-protracted interview which accompanied and followed 
that meal, the conversation with his visitor was carried on in the ordinary 
tone, without any assistance from the acoustic tube, or any indication of 
imperfect hearing on the part of Sir Joshua. During the morning, 
however, they were not unfrequently interrupted by the entrance of a 
servant with a message or some communication that required his 
master’s attention and oral reply ; and on each of such occasions the 
appearance of a third person was the signal for the President to snatch 
up his trumpet, and resume a look of anxious inquiry and uncertain 
comprehension befitting the real or supposed defect of. his auricular 
powers. It is, I believe, no uncommon thing for a deaf person to hear 
better in a tée-d-téte colloquy than when surrounded by the buzz of 
gencral conversation in a large party. But in Sir Joshua’s case the 
contrast seems to have been unusually marked, and calculated to 
impart a peculiar significancy to Goldsmith’s well-known couplet in the 
Retaliation, which winds up his description of the President :— 


“ When they talked of their Raphaels, Correggios, an. stuff, 
He shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff. 


—Life of Sir Martin Shee. 

Music. — There is something very wonderful in music. Words are 
wonderful fenough, but music is even more wonderful. It speaks to 
our thoughts as words do ; it speaks straight to our hearts and spirits 
—to the very core and root of our souls. Music soothes us, stirs us 
up, it puts noble feelings into us; it melts us to tears, we know not 
how ; it is a language by itself, just as perfect in its way as speech, as 
words ; just as blessed. Music, I say, without words, is wonderful and 
blessed — one of God’s best gifts to man. But in singing, you have 
both the wonders together — music and words. Singing speaks at once 
to the head and to the heart, to our understanding and to our feelings ; 
and therefore, perhaps, the most beautiful way in which the reasonable 
soul of man can show itself (except, of course, doing right, which 


always is, and always will be, the most beautiful thing) is singing. 
Kingsley. 
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